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For the Presbyterian. 
A PASTOR WANTED. 


Biivors—As the Presbyterian 


‘church at Frankville, Northern Iowa, is 


pow without a pastor, and very desirous to 


obtaia one, the writer would beg leave to 
direct the attention of ministers of our de- 


nomination, who may be looking to the 


‘West for a field of usefal labour, to this | 


important, though hitherto much neglect- 
ed section of Iows. In all this region of 
country there are many Presbyterians who 
are scattered about as sheep without a shep- 
herd; some of whom not having it in their 
‘power to unite with the church of their 


eboice, and not deeming it expedient to 
live outside-the pale of Cbrist’s Church, 
are constrained to cast in their lot with 


other denominations; this they do not from 

choice, but necessity. 
Now at Frankville we have the nucleus 

of a church, which, with the Divine bless- 


ing on the labours of a faithful minister of 


Christ, might soon become an important 
and influential one. The membership is 
small now, but some of them are both able 
and willing to contribute liberally to the 
support of a minister. As to the surround- 
ing country, in point of fertility of soil and 
healthfuloess of climate, it is certainly not 
surpassed by any other pert of the State. 
Here we have an ample supply of timber, 
and the purest water; the farms are large, 
and owned by intelligent and enterprising 
farmers. 

Frankville is thirty miles from McGre- 


-gor, and the same distance from Lancing, 


h important towns on the Mississippi 
river; the former the present terminus of 


‘the Milwaukie and Mississippi railroad, and 


it is a new and beautifully located town. 


We have a very comfortable house of wor- 


ship, free from debt, and when favoured 


sides this church, there’are a few other or- 
ganizations in this part of the State which 
would be happy to enjoy, if no more, at 


Jeast the occasional services of a Presbyte- 


rian minister. | 
Should this article meet the eye of any 


of our ministers, East or West, who are 


looking for a field of usefulness, and who 
wish to obtain further information, 
it will cheerfully be given by address- 


ing the Rev. S. T. Wells, Epworth, Iowa; 
-Rev. Joseph Adams, or William Beard, 


Frankville, Winneshieke county, Iowa. 
H. 


For the Presbyterian. 


I WAS GLAD.—PSALM CXXII. 


‘ Glad !”’ why that is the very thing that 
we all want. It is the result of gratified 


_ desire, either in sure prospect or in actual 


fruition. The child is glad when his child- 
fish desires are gratified, or when he meets 
with any thing that pleases him greatly. 
The ambitious man is glad when he attains 
the object of his ambition; the covetous 


- gman when he obtains the possession of that 


which he covets; and the sensualist, when 
he finds an opportunity to gratify his gross 
appetites. The patriot is glad when his 
country triumphs in war or prospers in 
peace; the philanthropist is glad when he 
is enabled to visit and relieve the afflicted, 
and cause the widow’s heart to sing for 
joy; aud the Christian is glad while he 
experiences the loving kindness of his Sa- 
viour, and is filled wiih the fullness of his 
God. All, all find something to make them 
glad, whether that thing be so vile as to 


- debase them to the level of the brute, or so 


purée and exalted as to lift them to the 
sphere of angels. There is, therefore, no 
better test of character than this, and we 
have a good key wherewith to open the 
secrets of our own hearts in observing what 
it is that makes us glad. | ' 
But who is this that says, “I was glad.” 
It is David, the intrepid young shepherd, 
who met the giant champion of Philistia 


with a simple sling and a few smooth peb- 


bles taken out of the channel of the brook, 


‘and slew him. Was that the time that he 


was glad? No. It was David, the ruddy 
and beautiful youth, who is suddenly sum- 
moned from the care of a few sheep in the 
wilderness to meet the prophet of the Lord, 
and be by him anointed King of Israel. 
Was it then that he was glad? No. It 
was David, the man after God’s own heart, 
the king, the conqueror, the beloved of his 


people, whose word was law to millions, . 


and in whose service thousands were ready 
to lay down their lives. Was it this that 
made him glad? Wo, not this. It \was 
David, the poet-prophet, the sweet singer 
of Israel; but still it was not even these 
lofty attributes and gifts that made him 
glad. 

But he tells us what it was that caused 
this simple and eloquent burst of joy :—«I 


was glad when they said unto me, Let us go |' 


tnto the house of the Lord.’’ Here was a 
man who had reached the highest pinnacle 
of human greatness—he was rich, power- 
ful, honoured, and beloved, and yet he is 
glad when it is merely proposed to go into 
the house of the Lord, a privilege which 
the poorest and humblest of the people of 
God enjoyed in common with him. He 
was glad at that which so many of us es- 
teem so lightly and anticipate so coldly. 
Why did that make him glad? Because 
there he would meet and hold communion 
with God, “his exceeding joy.” In an- 
other place he says, «As the hart panteth 
after the water-brooks, co panteth my soul 
after thee, O God.” And again, “How 


amiable ‘are thy tabernacles, O Lord of 


hosts! My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth 
for the courts of the Lord. A day in thy 
courts is better than a thousand. I had 
rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my 
God than to dwell in the tents of wicked- 
ness.” Now we begin to understand why 
the simple proposal to go into the house of 
the Lord made him glad. It was like him 
to be glad at this, perfectly in keeping with 
hie character. He fixed his heart, his 
love, his joy upon no transitory object. 
God was his centre, his sun, his shield, his 


_ rest, and his exceeding great reward. He 


loved the place where his honour dwelt on 
earth, and he is now in the eternal man- 
sions prepared for him by Him whom he 
loved so ardently in the days of his flesh. 
«‘T will dwell in the house of the Lord for 
ever,” is his exulting language after speak- 
ing in glowing terms of the blessings with 
which he was favoured in the present life. 
David's heaven lay on both sides of Jor- 
dan, and so ought ours to do. He was 
glad when he entered his eternal and glori- 
ous home, but he was glad before; and it 
was the same thing that made him glad in 
Jerusalem on earth that now gladdens him 
in the Jerusalem above. All was Jerusa- 
lem to him. Behind him, around him, 


Be- | 


| and before him was Jerusalem. ‘Where 
is Jerusalen.?”’ exclaims Krummacher in a 
fine rhapsody of joyous devotion. «+ Where 
tears of mourning after God start into the 
eye; where the knee and the heart are 
bowed at the throne of grace; where the 
hands of faith are lifted to the cross, and 
lips of sincerity utter their prayers and 
praise—there is Jerusalem. 

“Jerusalem! O, it is good to be within 
thy walls, to sit together as fellow citizens, 
according to the privilege of the new birth; 
to sing together in the ways of the Lord, 
that great is the glory of the Lord in the 
) midst of us; to speak one with another upon 
faith’s bright prospects that lie before us; 
to number up our joys with which the stran- 
ger intermeddleth not; or to place ourselves 
at the windows towards the Kast, and breathe 
the morning air of the everlasting day, and 
refresh ourselves with thoughts of the bliss- 
ful futurity that awaits us. ‘O Jerusalem, 
if I forget thee, let my right hand forget its 
cunning 

‘¢ Pray for the peace of Jerusalem,” says 
David in the same Psalm in which he says 
he was glad. “They shall prosper that 
love thee.”” And the more they pray the 
more will they be glad whenever it is said, 
us go into the house of the Lord.” 
Our house of the Lord is any place where 
two or three are met together in the name 
,of Jesus, for he is there also—there to give 
pardon and peace, and make his people glad. 
We read, “Then were the disciples glad 
when they saw the Lord;” and they are 
glad yet when he breathes upon them his 
life-giving spirit. They may come burden- 
ed, but he gives them rest. They may 
come sorrowful, but he makes them glad, 
puts such testimony as this into their lips, 
and causes them to sing with full hearts. 
«I heard the voice of Jesus say, 

‘Come unto me and rest; 

Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 

Thy head upon my breast.’ 


I came to Jesus as I was, 
Weary, and worn, and sad; 
I found in him a resting-place, 
And he has made me glad.” 
J. C. 
For the:Presbyterian. 


JUDICIAL APPEALS. 


Messrs. Editors—The following sugges- 
tions, in regard to appeals, may perhaps 
present a plan by which the General As- 
sembly may be relieved from the trial of a 
great number of cases. _ 

1. That when a member of the Church 
ig charged with an offence, he may prose- 
cute an appeal, on the merits and facts of 
the case; from the church session to Pres- 
bytery. 

2. That on the trial of any such case in 
either court, either party may reserve, by 
a bill of exceptions, to be signed and cer- 
tified by the Moderator, any legal question 
or objection arising in the progress of the 
case in the court below, and shall then 
have the right to prosecute an appeal, first 
to the Synod, and then to the General As- 
sembly; and the court to which the ap- 
peal is taken shall only decide the legal 
questions presented by the record. This 
plan provides for two fair trials upon the 
merits of the case, and the right of appeal 
to the highest court upon all questions of 
law or doctrine. 

3. If the Appellate Court finds that any 
legal error intervened in the court below, 
to the prejudice of appellant, the judgment 
and proceedings of the inferior court shall 
be reversed, and a new trial ordered; or 
the court may proceed to render such judg- 
mént in the case as may be proper. 

4. The same provisions may be adopted 
in regard to the trial of mivisters—giving 
them the right of appeal, on the merits or 
law of the case, from Presbytery to Synod; 
and then an appeal upon all questions of 
law or doctrine to the General Assembly, 
the appeal to be certified as aforesaid, and 
tried upon the record alone. 

These suggestions are intended to pre- 
sent the outlines of the plan—the details 
can be easily regulated. The principal 
feature is to make the General Assembly 
the highest Court of Appeals, and the Sy- 
nods the Supreme Court, within their re- 
spective jurisdictions, upon all legal ques- 
tions. ELDER. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 


Messrs. Editors—With your permission 
I would like to say a few words through 
the Presbyterian about Music and Music 
Books. As we cannot have music perfectly 
without proper music books, any more than 
Israel could make bricks without straw; 
after a few preliminary matters, I wish to 
speak first of music books. 

I have long been deeply impressed with 
the importance of the general culture of 
music throughout our entire Church as an 
imperative duty, and as possessing a power, 
under God, for great good; and especially 
its cultivation amongst the children of our 
Church as a family. In this, as I conceive, 
we have made a grievous mistake, and 
suffered an influence from without to pos- 
sess an immense power over our youth, 
to lead them away from our Church by 
our disregarding our children, and chil- 
dren’s music books, with the proper train- 
ing in the art and science of music. What 
little attention has been given to the sub- 
ject, has been generally to provide books 
adapted to adults, and to attend to their 
training after the time of proper culture had 
passed. This is the children’s world, and 
I hope we live in a day when the Church 
is beginning to come to her right mind on 
this subject, and realize something of our 
Saviour’s interest in children, and retrace 
her steps to the proper point of beginning 
every thing. Strange that we should have 
so long and so far misconceived of our 
duties! Conversions, missions, moneys, in- 
fluences—all, all begin here; and so the 
Church is now beginning to view it. 

«¢ Music hath power,” or God would not 
have given it so prominent a position in 


his own works, and over the heart, too. 


It belongs to the Church—in her, and with 
her, and for her it was born; heaven-born. 
Hence, to the Church belongs the responsi- 
bility of its culture and promotion, for her 
own praise. Its power and pleasure is a 
part of her own inheritance, and for her 
own purposes. It isa science and an art 
combined, and its proper performance or 
execution requires much knowledge of its 
principles and continual practice. As it 
holds of God a prominence in his house of 
sacrifice, we are forbidden to bring up the 
halt, the lame, and the blind, and that 
which cost us nothing in its use. How 


much of this the Church has generally 


| 


| done, and is doing, is for her in full view 


of her duty to determine. 

Where, as a Church, has been our house- 
hold training in music, even adapted to 
family purposes, much less God’s general 
public praise? Should we now become 
conscious of our long neglected duty on 
this subject as a Church, and bestir our- 
selves to the work, where, amongst our 
numerous works, would be found the ap- 
propriate books, or teachers qualified to 
take charge of a musical education as a 
regular branch of instruction in all of our 
parochial schools, academies, and colleges? 
If it is primarily a Church matter and in- 
terest, even as far as other branches of edu- 
cation, and no further, in the establishment 
of so many such institutions we have already 
conceded the point, that a regular musical 
education ought to constitute a part of the 
training of all our children and youth in 
these institutions. But where have we 


made it so, or even conceived that idea? | 


A primary error has been that we do not 
give music that place in all our systems of 
education, and especially religious educa- 
tion, which its importance as a science and 
channel of devotion demands, and which it 
must occupy before our Church devotions 
can be properly conducted, or effective. 


| And again, what little attention is given to 


the subject, is not given at that time of life 
when it is likely to be successful, or which 
would be expected to be, if the object were 
to acquire an elementary or practical know- 
ledge of any other science; neither is there, 
nor can there be, at that time of life suffi- 
cient time devoted to the subject to obtain 
a proficiency. And still again, when at- 
tended to out of its proper place and time, 
its place and manner of being taught, and 
the persons generally engaged in teaching 
it, have all an entire tendency to secularize 
or demoralize it, and to divert it from its 
proper sacredness in the Church. 

Hence our continual improprieties and 
difficulties in the music of our church ser- 
vices. We, as a Church, have made no 
provision for conducting her songs of praise, 
as we sacredly have felt it our duty to do 
her preached word and prayers, but have to 
look to the world in general for our leaders 


| and singers of spiritual song. Perhaps no 


one thing annually creates more perplexi- 
ties and heart-burnings in our congregations 
than the music and those who conduct it, 
or impedes more the goodly influences of 
our church services. But where lies the 
difficulty, and who is in the fault, but the 
Church herself, in neglecting her own duty. 
If all these evils are to be removed, we 
must begin, as a Church, at the root of the 
matter, and do our own work. The Church 
must take her own method in hand, and not 
commit it to others;—-provide her own 
proper music books for the instruction of 
her children; see to it that the music prac- 
tised is chaste, and suitable in both style 
and method, so as to early form a right 
taste in the child; have our whole family 
of children taught to sing in early child- 
hood, at the same time impressed with the 
truth that in all this they are preparing for 
the service of the Church; and as early as 
possible—and that will be found to be quite 
early—have them engaged in singing in 
the services of the Church, and taking part 
in leading those services, raising hymns in 
prayer-meetings and such like places, and 
family devotions. At that time of life all 
can, and all will as generally learn to sing 
as to talk, a truth not generally believed, 
because not properly tested, but which I 
am prepared to substantiate by an ex- 
perience in teaching many thousands of 
children during a period of over thirty 
years. 

This being done, what a family of sing- 
ing children the Chusch would afford! 
What a life and spirit it would impart to 
all our church services! and what a sacra- 
mental host of leaders would she have of 
her own, with no further need of seeking 
them from the world, to disturb and annoy 
her peace and desecrate her praise. Such 
a state of things can be had; it is no ima- 
ginary phantom; there is no impractica- 
bility about it, or any real difficulty. More 


-—it must be had before the Church will 


have done her duty to her own family, 
cause, or services. In our various Church 
institutions for Education and Publication 
we are fully equipped for this very work. 
C. F. W. 


For the Presbyterian. 


REVIVAL AT BLACKWOODTOWN. 


Messrs. Editors—It will no doubt interest 
you and your numerous readers to learn 
that the Presbyterian Church of Black- 
woodtown, New Jersey, has been blessed 
with a rich effusion of the Holy Spirit. 
This church, so long feeble and cold, can 
now lift up her head with joy among the 
favoured ones, and tell what God hath 
wrought for her, and that, too, in but one 
short year, from the time when our for- 
mer beloved and faithful minister was 
compelled by the growing infirmities of 
age to relinquish his charge, and we 
were left as sheep without a shepherd. 
But dark hours often precede days of 
brightness and prosperity. On the last 
two communion Sabbaths—January Ist 
and February 5th—forty-five persons were 
united to the visible Church upon profes- 
sion of their faith. The work of grace 
was not confined to any particular ages 
or condition, although the Sabbath-school 
was well represented. Husbands and wives, 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, 
who were wont to occupy separate seats 
on such occasions, now side by side uni- 
ted in commemorating the death of our 
blessed Saviour. Those to whom the Son 
of God had before appeared as a root out 
of dry ground, without form or comeli- 
ness, were now bowed at the foot of the 
cross, with hearts filled with love to their 
Redeemer. There are others still anx- 
iously inquiring the way of salvation, and 
Christians are endeavouring to point them 
to the Lamb of God. 

The people of God here have long and 
earnestly laboured and prayed fora revival ; 
and toward the close of the last year the 
weekly prayer-meetings began to assume 
an unusual degree of solemnity, with un- 
mistakable evidences of the Spirit’s pres- 
ence. From that time they were con- 
tinued (with but few omissions) every night 
for some six weeks, and with what blessed 
results! As it is desirable that these babes 
in Christ shall become active and growing 
Christians, one night each week is set 
apart for the Young Converts’ Prayer-meet- 
ing, which is well attended and edifying. 

How cheering must it be to the vener- 
able father who laboured so long and faith- 


: fully in sowing the good seed, to see it 
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| 


is always bustling about with silks and 


spring up and bring forth so abundantly 
after many days! And how encouraging 
to our young pastor, who, with his com- 
panion, has cast in his lot with us, to 
labour in this his first field, to see the work 
of the Lord so soon prosper in his hand. 
May he long live to go in and out before 
this people, and may all his labours be as 
signally blessed. 

And now, while other churches may be 
mourning in sackcloth and ashes because so 
few will come up to her solemn feasts, let 
them not despair, but labour diligently and 
prayerfully, believing that in due time 
they, too, shall reap if they faint not. 

WarTER-BROOKS. 


the Presbyterian. 


AN ENGLISH ESTIMATE OF THE 
MINISTER’S WOOING. 


Messrs. Editors—One of the ablest re- 
views of Mrs. Stowe’s Minister’s Wooing, 
especially in its theological aspect, that has 
fallen under my notice, is given in the 
London Saturday Review. As the article 
has not, I believe, been re-published in this 
country, [ transcribe a considerable portion 
of it below, with the request that it have a 
place in the columns of thé Presbyterian. 

The Saturday Review, it may be pre- 
mised, possesses 8 high moral and literary 
tone. Its criticisms are generally trench- 
ant and severe, though courteous; and its 
stand-point, religiously, seems to be from 
within the pale of the Church of England. 

‘In so far as Mrs. Stowe’s book,” re- 
marks the Review, ‘‘can be said to have 
any moral at all, it is that we ought to keep 
our minds in a sort of hazy, devotional 
warmth, and hope for the best; and that 
any consistent or explicit theological belief 


upon the great topics which form the basis | 


of theology is self-condemned. The semi- 
conscious approach to a cross ‘between a 
sentiment and an opinion which appears to 
form the premiss of the book, is that no 
theological opinions are true which are 
either un-Calvinistical or very unpleasant; 
and that as most Calvinistical doctrines are 
extremely unpleasant, and involve the dam- 


nation of a great many very agreeable peo- |. 


ple, the mind ought to be kept floating in a 
sort of tincture of Calvinism, which, if it 
ever were reduced to definite statements of 
any kind; might perhaps not turn out to be 
as bad as might be expected. 

‘“‘This appears to be as near an approach 
to a moral as Mrs. Stowe’s book will yield. 

* * Such as it is, it appears to us to 
furnish an admirable specimen of the truth 
that novels on serious subjects are the 
cause of serious thought. The difficulty of 
serious reflection upon any subject, and es- 
pecially on theological subjects, is incal- 
culably increased by those who overlay the 
essential parts of the question with a mass 
of perfectly irrelevant matter, which can 
have no other effect than to prejudice the 
feelings in one direction or another. 
there is ground to believe that agreeablo 
amg really will be damned, the proba- 

ility or improbability of that opinion will 
not & affected in the very remotest degree 
by setting before the world minute pictures 
of these agreeable people, and by asking 
pathetically whether it is really meant that 
such a fate can overtake men and women 
who laugh and joke and eat their dinners, 
and make love, and enjoy themselves just 
like all the rest of the world. Of course, 
no one doubts that if it is true, it is a great 
pity. The only question which reasonable 

ople can ask with any interest is, whether 
it is true. Temporal punishments are often 
remarked upon in the same style. M. 
Hugo, for example, in the Dernier Jour 
d’ un Condamné, counted out the minutes 
of a man who was to be guillotined, and 
described in endless detail every separate 
sensation attending that condition. The 
inference suggested (of course, it was not 
drawn) was that society did not know what 
it meant by condemning a man to death, 
and that if it did know capital punishment 
would be abolished. The true inference 
was altogether the other way. People knew, 
in general, that it was very unpleasant to 
be guillotined, and they meant it to be so. 

*« * * Whatever may be asserted to 
the contrary, the fundamental beliefs upon 
which all human conduct proceeds do not 
depend upon inclination, but on conviction. 

%* Whether there is a God— 
whether we can argue respecting his cha- 
racter from any data except those which 
revelation supplies—whether there is any 
revelation at all, and if so, what are its 
limits and what its interpretation—are the 
overwhelming questions on which hangs 
all human life. * * * * To make 
any step towards discovery of the truth 
upon these matters is the most importan 
as it is the most awful, enterprise which any 
man can propose to himself; and it is im- 

ossible not to feel a very strong sense of 
indignation against those who nibble at such 
questions, gossip about them, and, as far as 
their influence extends, try to substitute for 
the adamantine foundations on which any 
genuine faith must rest, the mere shifting 
sand and mud of personal sentiment and 
inclination. If the real drift of theological 
novels is extracted and thrown into plain 
words, its irreverence is horrible. 

‘“‘ In the present work there is a certain 
Priscilla, or, as she is always called, Miss 
Prissy, a dressmaker, who is always in a 
little fuss about dresses and weddings. She 


satins, talking, laughing, and gossiping in 
a harmless, lively manner. This woman, 
amongst others, is brought within the 
shadow of Dr. Hopkins and’ his theories ; 
and the suggestion whenever she comes 
upon the stage is, ‘It is unfair that Dr. 
Hopkins’s theories about eternal damnation 
should be true, for it would be so very odd 
and incongruous if Miss Prissy were to be 
damned.’ The suggestion is most unfair, 
and its indirectness makes it worse. No 
one doubts that an average human mind 
would see great incongruity and oddity in 
such an event; but the question is whether, 
and to what extent, average human notions 
of congruity and singularify may be relied . 
upon for the purpose of testing the truth of 
statements as to the operations of the Di- 

‘““What may be called the gospel of 
vagueness and sentiment has obtained a 
miserable currency in these times. It is, 
we think, one of the very greatest evils of 
the age in which we live. We think that 
the sea will never come, the waves never 
beat, the floods never rage again, and we 
accordingly build our houses most indus- 
triously on the sand. This is, we think, a 
fearful evil; for even if it be true that 
society is so firmly organized that we have 
got to the end of those trials which search 
the very heart and reins—if we have se- 
cured for ourselves and our heirs for ever 
that fair chance of being comfortable pro- 
vided we are industrious, which may be 
roughly taken as the meaning of the phrases” 
‘civilization’ and ‘social ’—it is 
still not the less important that our mental 
foundations should be firmly settled. We 
have still got to live, to marry, to educate 
children, to discharge some duty in life, 
and, after all, to die, and go we know not 


helpless, drifting way, with nothing to guide 
us By, strange hash of inclinations and 


traditions. Perhaps no spectacle can be 
sadder than this; but if there is any, it is 
the s ble of clever, ingenious people 
who their lives in gossiping about the 
great pfinciples in which their forefathers 
really di@ believe, and by believing in which 
they pugchased for their children the ines- 
ti rivilege of being able, without con- 


convenience, to do without any 
at all, and to pass their time in 
i Over incongruities between their 
ic@ and the small remnant of their 
The Great Eastern or some of 
ors will, perhaps, defy the roll of 
the Atlantic, and cross the seas without 
allowing her passengers to feel that they 
| have left the firm land. The voyage from 
the cra@le to the grave may come to be 
performed with similar facility. Progress 
and science may, perhaps, enable untold 
millions to live and die without a care, 
without.a pangy without an anxiety. They 
will have a pleasant passage, and, no doubt, 
plenty of brilliant conversation. They will 
wonder that people ever believed at all in 
clanging fights, and blazing towns, and 
sinking ships, and praying bands; and when 
they come to the@nd of their course they 
will go their way, and the place thereof will 
know them no more. But it seems unlike- 
ly that they will have such a knowledge of 
the great ocean on which they sail, with 
its storms and wrecks, its currents and ice- 
bergs, its huge waves and mighty winds, as 


in the little craft, which, if they had few 
other merits, brought those who navigated 
them full into the presence of time and 
eternity, their Maker and themselves, and 
forced them to have some definite views of 
their relations to them aud to each other.” 

; CG. 


For the Presbyterian. 


| THE CHIEF END OF MAN. 


Messrs. Editors—Although your answer 
to the inquiries of a Subscriber,” 
touching the first question and answer in 
the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, is quite 
sufficient for its purpose, yet the mention 
of this matter tempts me to offer a few ad- 
ditional thoughts. For many years past I 
have been in the habit of referring to this 
as one of the richest and most happily con- 
ceived expressions in the language of man. 
It seems to me that no brighter light in the 
firmament of truth as directive of human 
practice, unless given by direct inspiration, 
has ever been made to shine. Nor has it 
ever entered my thoughts that it could be 
supposed to involve any matter which, 
among Christians, could be regarded as at 
all questionable. But your correspondent 
assumes that there is a difficulty in the 
case, and that we can best get at it by ask- 
ing, “What was God’s design in man’s 
creation?” But this is.quite another ques- 


f | tion, and involves a great deal: with which 


the one before us has nothing to do. It is 
true that ‘the chief end of man” must co- 
incide with that of his Maker; but this is 
no reason for such questions as ‘A Sub- 
soriber’ has asked. 

«¢Man’s chief end is to glorify God and 
enjoy im for ever;” 7. ¢., this should be 
the aim of every human creature, and doing 
this he will accomplish all tbe legitimate 
objects of his existence. 

But here a word of explanation seems 
necessary. I cannot think that Dr. Green 
was right in saying ‘that God’s glory 
must always be present to the mind as the 
immediate and operative motive in every 
voluntary action of life.’ Ido not think 
that we are so constituted as to render this 
possible. Let us look at some facts apart 
from all theories. When we eat upon the 
call of hunger, is any one conscious of any 
‘immediate motive,” except the desire or 
sense of want? He may, indeed, regard 
the glory of God in the time and measure 
of his gratification, and may even postpone 
this supply of a natural want to a sense of 
pressing duty; or he might, in supposable 
cases, require a sense of duty to prompt to 
its supply; but speaking generally, men 
eat because they are hungry, and are directly 
prompted by no other motive. So of all 
the common gratifications of our animal 
life, and in nota few that belong to the 
mind—we are moved by natural desires, 
and as we are constituted can ordinarily be 
moved in no other way. : 

But what, then, becomes of the ‘chief 
end,” or of the rule that whether we eat or 


od?” The answer, I think, is very obvi- 

us, viz., that all should be regulated by a 
regard to God’s glory and our own spirit- 
ual and everlasting good. In many cases 
these objects will supply the immediate 
motive to our conduct; but in others they 
will simply demand certain restrictions upon 
our natural gratifications. Under these 
rules Christians eat and drink, and comply 
with‘all natural desires, with the same 
mediate promptings as other men; but the 
entire scheme of life being different, the 
times, and means, and extent of our indul- 
gences will be influenced accordingly. 

This topic, let us further note, is not one 
for mere speculation. A false theory, such 
as some have derived from the idea that 
the essence of virtue is benevolence, or 
that the immediate prompting to all our 
acts should be the glory of God, is mis- 
chievous in two ways. In the first place, 
it renders it impossible to keep a clear con- 
science, for no one can ever rise to this 
fancied height; and every one who thinks 
that he ought to do so, will feel more or 
less guilty in the simplest and most neces- 
sary gratifications of want. Such, for a 
time, is occasionally the experience of new 
converts to Christ, and a more miserable 
condition is hardly attainable on earth. 

Again, all efforts to unmake and remake 
ourselves, against the nature that God has 
given us, are a loss of time and strength— 
neither of which can we afford at any stage 
of our earthly pilgrimage. 

It would be easy to enlarge on this topic, 
but I will finish by asking attention to 
Bishop Butler’s ethical theory as found in 
his dissertation Of the Nature of Virtue, 
his sermons on the Love of God, and on 
Human Nature. As Sir James Mackintosh 
has so well said, ‘‘There do not seem to be 
any errors in the ethical principles of But- 
ler;”” and a more general knowledge of his 
teachings would be a real blessing to man- 
kind. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


It will be well with me when perfection 
is the great purpose of my life, ruling pas- 
sion, and wish of my heart, and I direct my 
efforts towards it, and grieve as much for 
coming short of it as natural or worldly 
men do when they are perpetually crossed 
and hindered in the darling object of their 


‘at we should ‘do all to the glory of 


where; and there is something infinitely 


pursuit.— Fev. T. Adams. 


contemptible in doing all this in a blind, | 


those who battled with it for years together | 


From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF MACAULAY. 


The Presbyterian of last week contains 
the following sentence on this subject, quo- 
ted from the London Record, which is a 
Low-church journal : 

‘‘ Although his (Lord Macaulay’s) father 
was not what the biographer of the London 
Times terms him, a sturdy Calvinist; but, 
on the contrary, held doctrinal views tend- 
ing to Arminianism, yet like too many of 
the children of the ‘Clapham Sect,’ the 
be son seemed like Sir James Stephen, 

onybeare, and the Wilberforces, to be in 
after life unfriendly to the religious princi- 
ples, and to the character of evangelical 

rofessors. It almost seemed as if the close 
intimacy which the abolition question ocea- 
-sioned with merely worldly, and sometimes 
unbelieving philanthropists, had been a 
snare which entrapped the intellect of the 
living generation.” 

Upon this paragraph a gorrespondent, 
who has had good opportunities for forming 
a correct opinion on the subject, writes to 
us as follows: 

“There is much truth in what the Record 
says. And yet the editor of that excellent 
journal does not go far enough; nor is he 
exaetly correct in what he says of the 
father of the greatest historian England has 
ever produced. 

“Zachary Macaulay (the father of Tho- 
mas Babington Macaulay) was what is called 
a ‘Moderate Calvinist,’ and belonged to the 
school of the Rev. Leigh Richmond, (so 
well known as the author of the ‘ Dairy- 
man’s Daughter,’ and other popular reli- 
gious tracts,) the Rev. Dr. Scott, (author 
of a valuable Commentary on the Bible,) 
Bishop Heber, and many other evangelical 
clergymen of the Established Church who 
lived in the first half of this century. He 
was the founder of the Christian Observer, 
and for twenty-one years its able editor. 
Certainly that admirable magazine, which 
was for many years the most valuable peri- 
odical of a religious character in England, 
was Calvinistic enough for all Calvinists, 
except those of extreme views. So much 
for the theological opinions of the father of 
the historian. We may well believe that 
the religious education of the son partook 
of the views of the father to the usual 
extent. Zachary Macaulay was a Scotch- 
man, and had the decision of character a 
the honesty of purpose which so greatly 
distinguish the Caledonian race. It is not 
likely that he was indifferent to the reli- 
gious belief of his son. I knew him well 
in his latter years. He was a good man. 
I knew also two of his daughters in 1835-6. 
they were excellent young ladies, of decided 
an Two other daughters were then in 

ndia with their brother ‘Tom,’ as his sis- 
ters were in the habit of familiarly calling 
him. It was during this period that Ma- 
caulay was preparing a Code of Laws for 
the Indian Empire, and for doing which he 
had the comfortable salary of fifty thousand 
dollars per annum. : 

“YT cannot say what was the religious 
training which Conybeare and Sir James 
Stephen received, but the most superficial 


reader of the ‘Life of William Wilber- 
force,’ as published in England by his 
sons—not the abbreviated form which has 
appeared in this country—will come to the 
conclusion that that great and good man 
neglected, to a very sad degree, the best 
interests of his family. He ‘was exceed- 
ingly irregular in his manner of life. Dur- 
ing many months every year, his evenings, 


and almost his entire nights, were spent in 


the House of Commons. The evening sa- 
crifice must often have failed to be offered 
on the family altar. And even when not 
engaged at the ‘House,’ he sometimes sat 
up all night to read a popular novel, especi- 
ally those of the ‘Great Unknown,’ as Sir 
Walter Scott was then almost impiously 
called. On one of those occasions, having 
spent the whole night in reading the latest 
production of the Scottish Magician, he re- 
lated the substance of the book to his family 
the next morning (towards noon we may 
well suppose) at the breakfast table. His 
manner was even more animated than usual. 
He was evidently greatly pleased with the 
novel—the name of which escapes me. At 
length he fell back in his chair, and his 
countenance assuming a very serious aspect, 
he uttered these memorable words, ‘ Well, 
after all, when summoned to appear before 
my Maker in the day of judgment, to an- 
swer for the deeds of this life, I would rather 
come before him with the Shepherd of Sal- 
isbury Plain (meaning Hannah More’s tract 
which bears that name,) than a whole cart- 
load of such books on my back.’ 
for a moment believe that Mr. Wilberforce 
brought up his family in what most evan- 
gelical Christians in this country would call 
a truly religious manner. There was not 
much of such training in England among 
the ‘high society’ in his day. Nor is there 
very much now. The result is, that what 
are called the Aigher classes—the nobility 
of every gradation, and the richest of the 
middle ranks—are very ignorant of what is 
the true nature of the gospel. They have 
not frequented churches, for the most part, 
where they could hear the grand, distinc- 
tive, and saving doctrines of Christianity, 
as held by all the evangelical churches. 
So deeply convinced of this are some excel- 
lent people in England, that they have 
formed an association, unknown of course 
to the public at large, for the purpose of 
preparing, printing, and sending by mail 
pre-paid) suitable religious tracts to all 
amilies of the higher classes. I possess 
the entire series down till within a few 
years, and value it very highly. These 
tracts are written in a kind and respectful 
style, and are clear and forcible-in their 
statements of the plan of salvation. Is 
there not need of some such association for 


them are not as well instructed in regard to 
the gospel as they ought to be. 

‘That Mr. Wilberforce, Zachary Ma- 
caulay, Mr. Stephens, and others of the 
‘Clapham Sect,’ and very many other peo- 
ple in Eogland, did suffer greatly from close 
contact with men of a worldly and irreli- 
gious spirit in their efforts in behalf of the 
‘Abolishment of the Slave Trade,’ the 
‘West India Emancipation,’ and afterwards 
what was called the ‘Reform Movement,’ 
cannot well be doubted. This fact was 
stated to me often by excellent people in 
England in 1835, during my first visit to 
that. country. It could hardly be otherwise, 
especially in cases where there were not 
profound piety and well established reli- 
gious habits. It is, too, an infelicity of our 
nature that men are often disposed to make 
sympathy for a good cause a substitute for 
true religion in the heart and life. It is 
not difficult to feel deeply for the oppressed 
—it is a duty to do so—but this is not re- 
ligiton. 

‘‘As to the personal sentiments of Ma- 
caulay, the historian, on the subject of reli- 
gion, I suppose they were not very well de- 
fined. He was not an infidel, although 
some persons have charged him with. the 
rejection of Christianity. This was not 
true. Like Walter Scott and many other 
popular writers, he did not relish some of 
the manifestations of what is called evan- 
gélical religion. It was not to‘feligion it- 
self so much as to the foibles and preten- 
sions of some who have affected to be reli- 


I cannot | 


| 


our ‘higher classes?’ Certainly some of ¥ 


) sons, two, Henry 


gious people, (and who, in many cases, we 


must charitably believe to be such,) that 
he sometimes showed strong dislike. He 
was a great man, and his great mind was 
absorbed in the pursuit of knowledge, and 
in communicating it to mankind. * May we 
not fear that too little attention was given 
to that wonderful world to which we are all 
going, in the preparation of those gorgeous 
pages of his great but unfinished History of 

ngland, and which will transmit his name 
to the latest generation of the English- 
speaking races?”’ 

The author of this statement sends us the 
following notice of some of the family of 
the great historian, which we here append: 

“The wife of Zachary Macaulay, and 
mother of the historian, was for some time 
a school mistress, or governess rather. She 
was a woman of great strength of mind and 
decision of character. She had been edu- 
cated by the celebrated Hannah More and 
her sisters, and shé called one of her daugh- 
ters after that distinguished authoress. If 
I am not misinformed, Zachary Macaulay 
had four sons and, four daughters. Of the 
William and Thomas Ba- 
bington (the historian), are dead. It is 
probable that two of the daughters are 
dead. The historian left a fortune which 
his executors swore to under $400,000. 
Of this sum $100,000 were left to the fam- 
ily of his married sister, Lady Hannah More 
Trevelyan, and $10,000 to his sister, Fran- 
ces Macaulay.” | 


A SOLEMN THOUGHT. 


A few more days of solemn meeting, a 
few more sermons, a few more prayers, and 
I think I see myself in yon upper chamber, 
with friends watching around me. He who 
has preached to thousands now necds con- 
solation for himself. He who has cheered 
many in the article of death is now passing 


through the river himself. My hearers, 


shall there be any of you whom I shall see 
upon my death-bed who shall curse me with 
being unfaithful? Shall these eyes be 
haunted with the visions of men whom [ 
have amused and interested, but into whose 
hearts I have nevet sought to plunge the 
truth? Shall.I lie there, and shall these 
mighty congregations pass in dreary pano- 
rama before me, and as they subside before 
my eyes, one after the other, shall each one 
curse me as being unfaithful? God forbid. 
I trust you will do me this favour: that 
when I lie a-dying you will allow that I 
am clear of the blood of all men, and have 
not shunned to declare the whole’ counsel 
of God. I see myself standing at the last 
great day a prisoner at the bar. What if 
this shall be read against me:—‘ Thou 
hast had many to listen to thee; thousands 
have crowded to hear the words which fell 
from thy lips; but thou hast misled, thou 
hast deceived, thou hast wilfully mistaught 
this people.”” Thunders such as have been 
never heard before must roll over this poor 
head, and lightnings more terrific than 
have ever scathed the fiend shall blast this 
heart, if I have been unfaithful to you. 
My position—if I had but once preached 
the word to these crowds, not to speak of 
many thousands of times—my position were 
the most awful in the whole universe if I 
were -unfaithful. O may God avert that 
worst of ills—unfaithfulness—from my 
head! Now, as here I stand, I make this 
my last appeal:—<I pray you in Christ’s 
stead be ye reconciled to God.” But if ye 
will not be, I ask you this single favour— 
and I think you will not deny it me—take 
the blame of your own ruin, for I am pure 
from the blood of all men, since I have not 
shunned to declare unto you all the counsel 
of God.—Spurgeon. 


I HAVE. MISSED IT AT LAST. 


These words, said a speaker at a late 
prayer-meeting, fell from the lips of a 
young man who died last night. They 
were uttered to the attending physician, 
who was sitting at his bed-side, and had 
just told him that he had but a very short 
time to live. 

‘¢What do you say?” inquired the atten- 
tive and kind-hearted physician. 

‘‘T have missed it, after all,” said the 
young man. 

‘¢What have you-missed?”’ inquired the 
doctor, looking down into his troubled face. 

“T have missed it at last!” said the 
young man, despairingly. 

‘‘What have you missed?” again the 
physician inquired. 

‘‘What have I missed! Doctor, I have 
missed securing my salvation!” 

‘‘How so! QO! it is a sad story,” said 
the youth. ‘I was awakened not long ago. 
My conscience told me what a wretched, 
wicked sinner I had been. The Holy 
Spirit was striving with me. When I was 
in deep distress for my soul, I resolved to 
dismiss the subject of religion from my 
thoughts. I was urged to make sure the 
day of grace, by repentance and faith in 
Christ. I begged to postpone the subject for 
alittle time. Ihad to promise myself, how- 
ever, that I would take it up again, when it 
would be a more favourable time to attend 
to it. I had to promise myself that I 
would at some future time, not very remote, 
be a Christian, and ‘make my calling and 
my election sure,’ But now I have missed 
it. This is my fad story.” 

‘It is not too late even now,” said the 
doctor. 

‘‘ Doctor, you know not what you say.-| I 
tell you I have missed it at last.” 

“QO! say not so. Remember the thjef 
on the cross. It was not too late for him 
~ “Remember the thief on the crogs! 


Yes, I remember him. It was not too l4te 


for him. He never said, ‘Go thy way 
this time,’ to the Holy Spirit. But J dia 
Idid! And now he tells me, / may go my 
way.” 
it How does he tell you?” was the sur- 
prised inquiry. 

“ He tells me—I feel it here!” laying Ms 
hand upon his heart. 

‘¢But some are heard at the elevengh 
hour.” 

‘‘T know it. But my eleventh hour 
when I had ¢hat call! It was the last.” 

‘‘ Not the last. You are called now.” 
‘‘Doctor,” said the young man, the dé 
shadows gathering = his face, and fo- 
utterable, indescribable hopelessness setting 
down upon his features—‘ Doctor”—gxc 
there was a pause; then he said slow})7 Bnd 
with great emphasis, “I’ve missed it at 

last.” 
This was said with such a tone and Px- 
pression of despondence as no language pan 
describe. He looked all round the rogm, 
as if earnestly yet vainly seeking for sqme 
desired object; then burying his face}in 
his pillow, exclaimed, in an agony wt ch 
rang with a groan through all the ho 


I have missed it 
So he died. “Now,” continued the 
speaker, “I know that there are soipe 


oung men in this room.. \I 
know the Holy Spirit of God is striving 
with some souls here. He is urging to re 
pentance, to faith in Christ—to ‘making 


awakened 


‘| the Church? 


| unto God the things that are God’s. I 


your calling and election sure.’ Sin not 
against the Holy Spirit—sin not against the 
voice of conscience—sin not against the offer 
of eternal life—lest finally you be compelled 
to exclaim, in flat despair, as did the young 
man who died last night—‘I have missed it 
at 

it was a young man who was speaking. 
His appeal seemed to reach many a te 
There was a moment of solemn stillness, and 
then arose the voice of earnest prayer that 
no awakened sinner present might procras- 
tinate a single moment, and thus misimprove 
the golden opportunity to make his peace 
with God.—F-.xaminer. 


Refining Experience of Sickness. 


There is a class of persons to whom sick- 
ness has a delicate and refioed ministry. It 
is those in whom the religious character has 
been cultivated and developed. The con- 
templations of a sick-room to a person of 
religious habits are certainly among the 
most refined and spiritual experiences of 
life. Nowhere else in life does the soul so 
clearly vindicate its superiority to every 
thing. From the sick man’s window the 
whole prospect has a spiritual hue. All 
things take their places in a new and higher 
order. 

Beauty, hitherto unappreciated, seems 
concealed in every thing. Intellectual and 
inoral qualities seem to invest the common- 
est objects. The delicacies which delight 
his tender senses are miracles of goodness; 
and he wonders how he could have ever 
lived and not seen it before. The scale ot 
being seems to be pitched higher, and more — 
delicately balanced. It is one of the re- 
markable qualities of the sick-room expe- 
riences of a religious mind, to weave every 
thing into the plan of goodness. And it is 
good; it is not an effort of a half-consenting 
mind trying to think that it is; so clearly 
is the quality discerned, and so complete] 
does it transcend every thing elsé, throug 
its affinities, that it ts good. 

I have never known such a one as I refer 
to now, who did not discern that goodness 
prevailed; that it was the ascendant in — 
every thing; and that the mingling of rela- 
tions in which the eye of sense sees so much 
that it calls evil, is in reality good. One 
who has now passed from mortal sight said 
to me, a few days befure death, as from hér 
bed she looked out upon the few objects 
that could be seen from her window: 

“Every thing is so beautiful. I wonder 
how it is. These flowers (turning her eyes 
to a bouquet upon the table) fill me with 
delight. And,” said she, lifting’her finger 
‘from the pillow, and pointing to the window 
with a smile, ‘there is that old dead tree; 
it seems to me the most beautiful thing in 
the world. I lie here hour after hour, and 
look at it, and think of God’s goodness and 
love in putting it there; and then I think 
of the goodness of those who bring me these 
flowers. Kvery thing and every body seems 
good to me. [ never, knew there was so 
much goodness in the world before.” Now, 
where arises this quick affinity with all that 
is kind, and beautiful, and benevolent? 
Why do the little kindnesses which the 
common sympathies of our nature prompt, 
enlarge into great acts of love? Why does 
our nature, in her very desolation, put on 
garments of beauty and glory, filling the 
weary spirit with ever new delight? 

The sick-room contemplations of a reli- 
gious mind weave all life’s meaning and 
mystery into a fabric of goodness and love. 
Sickness, as we commonly esteem it, is a 
calamity. It is a calamity, according to our 
measure of evil. No one in his right mind 
would pray to be laid prostrate with disease. 
But there are many who, from the depths 
of a blessed experience, can thank God 
that they have been. You may, talk about 
health as much as you please. You may 
extol it as the richest blessing which de- 
scends upon our mortal lot, and justly. But 
I ask any one who has ever had a profound 
experience of sickness—of sickness exalted 
by the holy influence of religion—if he 
would exchange those experiences for the 
health which they cost him.— Stebbins. 


THE GREAT NAPOLEON on POPERY 


At Breda, it is said, a conspiracy against 
Bonaparte was discovered. It seems to 
have been fomented by Roman Catholic 
priests, for Bonaparte showed himself ill- 
affected towards Roman Catholicism in gen- 
eral, and to the priests of Brabant in par- 
ticular. When the Roman Catholic cle 
in Breda were admitted to an audience wi 
Napoleon, during his tour, they were not in 
canonicals like the Protestant clergy. Bona- 
parte turned to them angrily, “You say you 
are priests,” he exclaimed; ‘‘why have you 
not your cassocks on?” ‘Qn the other 
hand,” he exclaimed, “the first word I 
hear fromthe priest of the Reformed Church 
is, that it is doctrine to render unto Casar 
the things which are Cxsar’s. This is-the 
doctrine you ought to preach, and from that 
gentleman,” said he, pointing to the spokes- 
man of the Reformed deputation, ‘“ you 
ought to learn it.” ‘ You have calumnia- 
ted the Protestants,” he continued, ‘by 
representing them as preaching doctrines 
dangerous to the State; but the best sub- 
jects I have are Protestants. In Paris I 
am partly attended by them; they have free 
access to me; and here a handful of Bra- 
bant fanatics attempt to resist my designs. 
Had I not met in Bossuet, and in the 
maxims of the Gallican Church, with prin- 
ciples which agree with mine, and had not 
the Concordat been received, I should have 
become a Protestant myself, and thirty 
millions of people would have followed my 
example. But what religion do you teach? 
Do you know that: Christ said, ‘My king- 
dom is not -of this world,’ and would 
interfere in my concerns? You will not 
pray for a sovereign; you want to be obsti- 
nate citizens. I have proofs of it in my 

ket. If you maintain such principles, 
| your lot will be punishment in this world, 
‘and eternal condemnation in the next. 
You,” said he, turning to the chief of the 
—— “you are the Apostolic Vicar. 
Who appointed you to that office? The 
~— e has no right to do it.” 

hen addressing them again collectively, 
“You will not pray for the sovereign, per- 
haps, because a Romish priest excommuni- 
cated me; but'who gave him the right of 
excommunicating a sovereign? Why did. 
. Luther and Calvin separate themselves from 
Your infamous scale of in- 
dulgences caused them to revolt, and the 
German priaces would no longer bear your 
sway. he English acted wisely in re- 
nouncing you. The Popes by their hierar- 
chy set Europe in flames. Perhaps it is 
our wish to re-establish scaffolds and racks; 
ut it shall be my care that you do not 
succeed. Are you of the religion of Gre- 
gory VII., Boniface VIII., Benedict XIV., 
or of Clement XII.? I am not. I am of 
the religion of Jesus Christ, who said, ‘Give 
unto Casar the things that are Caesar’s;’ 
and, conformably to the same gospel, I give 


the temporal sword—I know how to wield 
it. me on the throne, and you, 
reptile of the earth, dare not oppose me. 


I owe no account of my administration to 
the Pope—only to God, Jesus Christ. You, 
perdaps hink me created to kiss ' rope 6 
Tipper. If I depend on you, you would 
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cut off my hair, put on mea caw, gave me 
in a convent, or, like Louis the Piggy banigh 
me to Africa. What ignoragtg@diots you 
are? Prove to me ut of the gospel.that 
Jesus Christ has appoi oe Pope 

substitute or successor eter, aad. 


that he has the right to excommunicate a 


apostles did: I Swill protect. you, if good. 
citizens; if not, I will banish you from my 
ire, and will diaperse you over the world 


like Jews.’” 
He then ordered the Prefect to make the 


nec reparations that these ple 
"sweat to the Concordat, Bade 
him. attend to the Seminary at Breda, and 
take care® that the orthodox gospel was 
there; in order that it might send 
amore enlightened men than these 
idiots; as’ he called them — History of the 
: and Empire, by M. Thiers. 


Published at 606 Chestnut street, ParLaveLraia; 
at 530 Broadway, New York. 


SATURDAY, February 25, 1860. 


Misstonary MEEetinc.—A 
meeting was held at the Rev. Dr. Thomp- 
son’s church, Grand street, New York, on 
Sabbath evening last, to take leave of the 
Rev. William J. Morrison, who, with his 
wife, goes out under the care of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions, as a 
missionary to Ching. The occasion drew 
together a large audience, and was one of 
much interest. The preliminary services 
were conducted by the Rev. Drs. Phillips 
and Thompson. The Rev. Dr. Lowrie, one 
of the Secretaries of the Board, made an 
interesting statement in regard to the work 
on which the missionaries were about to 
enter; and the Rev. Mr. Morrison made an 
impressive and todching farewell address. 
The missionaries sailed for their field on 
Thursday last, 23d inst. 

. Mr. Gurnness.—The Rev. Mr. Guin- 
ness, as will be seen from another column, 


@dommeneed his labours in New York on 


Sabbath last. His closing sermon in Phil- 
adelphia was delivered on Friday evening 
of last week to an audience, a large part of 
whom had gone to the church at four o’clock 
in the afternoon in order to secure a seat, 
although the services were not to commence 
till half-past seven. His zealous and faith- 
ful labours will long be remembered in 
Philadelphia. He preached the gospel 
with simplicity and fervour, and it was 
made the wisdom and power of God unto 
the salvation of many. We have reason 
to believe that considerably over two hbun- 
dred persons have been hopefully converted 
under his ministrations in Philadelphia, 
whilst additional hundreds have been led 
to inquire the way of salvation. We trust 
a similar and even greater outpouring of 
the Spirit may attend his preaching in New 
York. | 


— 


SoutH-WEsTERN Misstonary CoMMIT- 
TEE.—We are much gratified to see that 


- the Domestic Missionary Committee for the 


South-West, established by the last General 
Assembly, is prosecuting its work with 
great energy. Such efforts cannot fail, in 
a few years, to tell with powerful effect in 
supplying the destitutions of that important 
region, and in greatly extending our Church 
there. The Committee are now appealing 
to the liberality of the churches to furnish 
them twenty thousand dollars to inaugurate 
new missions. They state that the way is 
thoroughly open, that they are coustantly 
receiving earnest applications for ministers, 
and that they have reason to believe that 
the latter can be obtained from the Theolo- 
gical Seminaries. All that is needed is the 
funds necessary for their support. With 
the proverbial liberality of the Presbyterians 
of the South-West, we can hardly think 
that there will long be much difficulty on 
this point. | 

Dr. J. ADDISON ALEXANDER’S SER- 
mons.—Qur readers will be gratified to 
learn that Mr. Scribner of New York has 
in press, and will soon publish, a volume 
containing twenty of the late Rev. Dr. J. 
Addison Alexander’s sermons. These dis- 
courses were listened to with delight by 
thousands as they fell from the lips of their 
lamented author, and they will, no doubt, 
be sought for by many more thousands, 


now that his voice is to be heard on earth 


no wore. 


— 


Arp For THE Destitute.—The Em- 
peror of Austria, although his finances are 
rather straitened, has sent thirty thousand 
dollars to help to support the poor Pope; 
and Dr. Guthrie of Scotland has induced his 
immense congregation, by all the power of 
his platform eloquence, to raise a whole 
hundred of dollars for the support of Dr. 
Cheever! Rather cheap sympathy this! 
It is not a little remarkable that our ortho- 
dox friends of Scotland should contribute 
money for the support of a Church in 
which a theology is taught bearing but 
little resemblance to thet of the Westmin- 
ster Confession. So much for bliad in- 


have received for 
Rev. Mr. Chiniquy’s Colony since our acknow- 


ledgment of January 21, the following: 


From Dorcas 3o0c. 2d Pres. ch. Phila., $50; 
A Friend, Phila., $50; Ladies Grosse Téte ch., 
La., $38; 1st Pres. ch. Cincinnati, O0., Thanks- 
giving Collection, $37.31; 2d Pres. ch. Balti- 
more, Md., bal. of collection, $20. Members 
of Presbyterian church, Charlestown, Va., $14; 
Au Afflicted Brother, Tenn., $5; H. A. G., 
Ilarford oo., Md., $6; S., Scranton, Pa., $5; 
Friends, Hackettstown, N. J., $5; A. R,, 
Long Island, $5; M. D. R., do., $5; Mra. Dr. 
Porter, $3; A Friend, Bridgeport, Ct., $3; L. 
F. P., Kingston, Tenn., $250; A. P. W., 
Phila., $2; Anonymous, $1.50. 


Lent.—The Roman Catholic and Epis- 
copal papers are at this season discoursing 
largely on the virtues of Lent. We have 
nothing to urge against many prayers, or 
even against @ scason of abstinence, espe- 
cially for those who at ordinary times are 
slaves to appetite; but when it is imposed 
by Church authority, without any counten- 
ance from Scripture, we gravely demur. 


The Popish Bishop has no right to restrict: 


people to a fish and vegetable diet for more 
than a month in the year; neither has the 
Episcopal Church, imitating the Popish 


Church in this custom, to impose peculiar 


restraints on its people during the same 
period. It seems to us to be trifling with 
sacred things, to make that asin in Lent 
which is graciously smiled on at other sea- 
sons. Miss T goes to the theatre and 
to balls without compunction, but to do so 
in Lent would be shocking. We hear of 
the /ast great ball or the ast operatic per- 
formance before Lent as an inducement to 
attend. As much as to say, «Take your 
pleasure while you may; you will have to 
be religious during Lent!” The very last 
evening before Lent, or the last of Lent, 
may be given to the devil, but he must 
withhold his temptations during the sacred 
season. This is compounding with God 
and conscience, and it is connived at 


, by a Church regulation, imposed without 


authority. 


) TH 


tion, an reach the gospel such as the 


PE’S TROUBLES THICK EN- 
§ impossible for any reflecting Chris- 


mind to the present strug 
gle between Pius 
with any other than the profoundest inter- 


gl 


x 


a 


est. It is a contest which involves, to a 
| Jarge extent, the continued dominion and 


power of the most stupendous organized 
earthly foe with which the Evangelical 
Church of Christ has ever been called to 
contend. -Popery has drunk the blood of 
more of the saints of God than all other 
tyrannies combined. The most monstrous 
ingenuities of cruelty the human mind has 
ever conceived have been those which this 
professed vice-gerent of Jesus has inflicted 
upon those who have loved Jesus better 
than life itself. In this terrible despotism 
Popery has been supported by a large por- 
tion of the great powers of the world. 
Monarchs, themselves the dupes of super- 
stition, or more perhaps through motives 
of State policy, have lent their aid to carry 
out the machinations of him who sits upon 
the seven hills. 

It is interesting to compare the present 
with the past, to see how, by a gradual 
process, this monstrous usurpation has been 
gradually losing its power to work wicked- 
ness. The progress of an enlightened 
civilization has itself been fatal to many of 
the high claims which in other days were 
undisputed. Whata vast change has come 
over the aspect of things since a Pope 
reigned supreme over all human thrones 
and empires—since crowns were worn only 
at his will—since the thunders of the Vati- 
can made even the proudest monarch quail 
—asince the inquisition slaked its thirst 
with the blood of the most noble and lovely 
of the sons of men! New light has gradu- 
ally overspread the civilized and Christian 
world; new ideas of right, prerogative, and 
liberty have been accepted; it is no longer 
possible for a spiritual despot to trample 
upon all authority but his own; and mean- 


| while he himself has grown too decrepid 


and weak longer to inspire terror by his 
arrogance or malice. Times and things 
have changed. Popery ia its essence and 
principles is the same; but Popery in its 
capabilities and practical workings has un- 
dergone a marvellous transformation. The 
giant’s teeth have been drawn, his erewhile 
strong arm has been paralyzed. 

In this condition of things, the present 
struggle between his Holiness and “the 
Church’s eldest son,” is full of interest 
and hope. What no Protestant power 
could have achieved, bids fair to be accom- 
plished by the most efficient ally and sup- 
port of the triple crowo. The France of 
St. Bartholomew is not the France of to- 
day. Louis Napoleon is not the pliant tool 
of Pius LX. He understands full well that 
he has but little to fear from a feeble des- 
pot whom he has kept upon his throne for 
ten years past by a cordon of I'rench 
bayonets. An Emperor, who, in his brief 
career, has already humbled Russia, ruined 
Austria, and may we not say also, reduced 
England to the position of a second rate 
military power, need not be disturbed by a 
Prince whose projectiles are confined to 
encyclizal letters. The contest is a most 
unequal one, and the horoscope of the 
Pope’s future may be easily read. Vaticano 
letters must go down before the tread of 
French soldiers. There will be no alter- 
native but that in the end his Holiness 
must accept just what Napoleon is pleased 
to assign him. 

Already, we are pleased to see the 
breach widens as the contest advances. At 
the outset, Napoleon proposed simply to 
limit the Pope’s temporal authority. Now, 
he has gotton so far as to take the broad 
ground that the prerogative of the Head of 
the Church is simply spiritual, and that he 
has no right to temporal dominion. ‘St. 
Peter, and his successors, vicars of Jesus 
Christ, and even the whole Church, have 
only received power from God for things 
spiritual, which concern salvation, and not 
over things temporal and civil.” Such is 
the doctrine now commended by Paris 
journals known to speak the sentiments of 
the Tuilleries. These words, so grave and 
so full of high significance, indicate a com- 
plete change of policy. They strike a 
blow even at the favourite doctrine of 
infallibility; for is it not implied, not only 
that the Pope has been guilty of a usurpa- 
tion, but that he has exercised powers 
which the Head of the Church never be- 
stowed upon him? 

When such sentiments are uttered by the 
«¢Church’s eldest son,” and when the Uni- 
vers journal is suppressed simply for pub- 
lishing the encyclical letter, no wonder 
that all Paris'should be in a state of ex- 
citement;, no wonder that his Holiness 
should be thrown into a paroxysm of fear 


and rage, and that he should be lifting up 


his voice in plaintive appeals for help to 
the faithful in all lands. And not the 
least significant of these stirring events is 
the fact that even the Hternal City itself 
resounds with the shout, «Long live Napo- 
leon!” as the French troops defile through 
its streets. The time would seem to be at 
hand at last, when Rome is to receive its 
most deadly blow, and that a parricidal one, 
from the hand of her ‘eldest son.”’ 

The only event which could probably 
arrest this desirable consummation would 
be the putting this troublesome, audacious 
French Emperor out of the way. It will, 
no doubt, be considered expedient for the 
interests of Holy Mother Church that he 
shall die, and we feel well assured that 
she can command daggers enough to do 
that needful job, should opportunity offer. 
It can hardly be questioned that Louis 
Napoleon’s life is in more immivent peril 
to-day than it was from the murderous Or- 
sini, or the exasperated Red Republicans. 
Roman Catholic religious fanaticism is ready 
for any atrocity. Henry IV. of France fell 
by the dagger of a fanatical priest in the 
open streets, because of his favour towards 
the Huguenots. A similar fate may be in 
waiting for Napoleon III. French bishops 
and priests are already aroused to a furor. 
Not a few of them would regard themselves 
as doing God service by letting out the 
heart’s blood of the man who has dared to 
lay sacrilegious hands on the prerogatives 
and possessions of Holy Father. And does 
not the end sanctify the means? 

Meanwhile, let God’s people every where 
pray that this great struggle may go on 
until Popery shall be effectually and finally 
crippled, and that speedily the joyful tidings 
may be.proclaimed that «‘ Babylon the great 
is fallen.” 


Retictous Brocrapuies.—Henry Ward 


Beecher, who, it is true, is no great author- 
ity in matters of religion, expresses the fol- 


lowing opinion of religious biegraphies in 


his last sermon: | 

“This evil is greatly enhanced by the 
very pernicious habit ot novel reading—I 
mean the reading of religious biographies. 
I think it is one of the worst things tha 
can befall a man to get into this habit; be- 
cause, in general, such biographies are not 
true, and the nearer they come to the truth 
the more lying they are.” , 

Notwithstanding this oracular utterance, 
we are of opinion that religious biographies 
constitute 2 most edifying species of read- 
ing. | 


. and Napoleon ITI. 


a 


PREACHERS AND THE AGE. 


T is yery rarely that we fiad in the 
Atlantic Magazine sentiments bearing 

on religious topics which meet our concur- 
rence. The article, «Ie the Religious , 
Want of the Age met?” in the last 
number, is an exception. Its toné is cer- 
tainly an improvement on the contem pt- 
uous, captious sneering which has almost 
habitually characterized the At/antic's treat- 
ment of religious topics; and the wri- 


ter’s suggestions strike us as having no 


little truth and force. He does not 
seem disposed to disparage the pulpit, nor 
the intellectual culture of the ministry. 
He thinks, however, that the tendency of 
our theological education, and of the pre- 
vailing mode of sermonizing, is to produce 
a style of preaching wanting in adaptation 
to the popular mind; that ministerial suc- 
cess is made too much a question of dignity 
and scholarship, instead of one of real 
ability to gain the attention, reach the 
heart and conscience, and to impress truth 
on the mind with practical power. Scho- 
larship is not to be depreciated ; but scholar- 
ship is not necessarily ability, nor vice 
versa. Piety and real ability make the 
minister of Christ. It is possible that the 
Atlantic writer may be disposed to under- 
value doctrinal instruction, and that he 
may have an undue abhorrence of what he 
regards as metaphysical speculation, but 
there is much truth in the following: 


“The prevailing impression amoug the 
ministry appears to be that the man who 
cannot write ‘an able doctrinal discourse’ 
is but an inferior man, fit only to preach in 
an inferior place; and that it would be a 
great gain to the Church if scholarship were 
only so general that the standard of the 
Universities could be applied, and only Phi- 


Beta-Kappa men allowed to enter the min- 


istry. No doubt, those who incline to this 
view are quite honest, and not unkindly in 
it; but those who think this grievously 
misunderstand the necessities of the age in 
which we live. Reading men know where 
to find better reading than can possibly be 
furnished by any man who is bound to write 
two sermons weekly, or even one sermon a 
week; and to train any corps of young men 
in the expectation that any considerable 
fraction of them will be able to win and to 
maintain a commanding influence in their 
parishes mainly by the weekly production of 
learned discourses is to do them the greatest 
injury, by cherishing expectations which 
never can be realized. Why do our edu- 
cated men of other professions so seldom 
and so reluctantly contribute to the address- 
es in our religious assemblies? Precisely 
because they understand the difficulty of 
meeting the popular expectation which is 
created by the prevailing theory; a theory 
which demands that sermons, and not only 
that sermons, but also that all religious ad- 
dresses should be chiefly characterized as 
learned, acute, scholastic even. An Irish 
preacher is reported in an Edinburgh paper 
as saying lately, that ‘he had been led to 
think of his own preaching and of that of 
his brethren. He saw very few sermons in 
the New Testament shaped after the forms 
and fashion in which they had been accus- 
tomed to shape theirs. He was not aware 
of a sermon there in which they had a little 
motto selected, upon which a disquisition 
upon a particular subject was hung. The 
sort of sermons which the people in his lo- 
cality were desirous to hear were sermons 
delivered on a large portion of the word of 
God, carrying through the ideas as the 
Spirit of God had done.’ 
at least, because of the prevailing disregard 
of this most reasonable desire that parishes 
so soon weary of their ministers. * * * 

‘Our age is growing less and less tolerant 
of formality—less and less willing to accept 
metaphysical disquisition in place of a warm- 


hearted, loving, fervent expansion of the 


word of God, recommended to the under- 
standing and to the sensibility by lively 
illustrations of spiritual truth, derived from 
all the experience of life, from all obser- 
vation, from all analogies in the -natural 
world.” 

‘The student-habits of the clergy most 
naturally lead them to prefer the formal 
statement, the studied elaboration of ideas, 
which their own training cannot but render 
facile and dear to them. But in this age, 
more than ever before, we are summoned 
to surrender our scholastic preferences and 
esoteric honours to the exigencies of the 
million. 

‘Tf any man really wishes to know how he 
is preaching, let him imagine himself con- 
versing earnestly with an intelligent and 
highly-gifted, but uneducated man or wo- 
man, in his own parlour, or with his younger 
children. 

“The secret of the persuasive power of 
our favourite orators is in their constant 
recognition of the ebb and flow of the sen- 
sibilities they are acting’ upon. Their 
speech is, in effect, an actual conversation, 
in which they are speaking for as well as to 
the audience.” 

Granting that in the foregoing the writer 
may carry his views to an extreme, there 


is, nevertheless, that in them which de- 


serves consideration. Spurgeon’s great 
popularity and success is probably owing, 
in a large measure, to the qualities here 
commended, though he by no means ignores 
doctrine. But he keeps always within the 
range of his hearers. He understands the 
common mind. He appreciates its modes 
of thought, and adapts himself to them. 
His illustrations are drawn from familiar 
things. Instead of a stately essay or a 
learved disquisition, he presents truth with 
immediate reference to the condition and 
wants of his hearers, and with fervour, 
directness, and simplicity. The venerable 
Dr. Archibald Alexander, whose preaching 
so remarkably edified and delighted all 


classes, pursued somewhat the same vein. 


Though always instructive, he was yet uni- 
formly direct, simple, familiar, sometimes 
even colloquial. 

It may be that these important qualities 
are of very difficult attainment to minds of 
a certain cast, but they are not inconsistent 
with high culture. We by no means 
approve the theology of the late Rev. 
Frederick W. Robertson’s sermons, but as 
intellectual productions they are a remark- 
able illustration of a highly gifted mind 


adapting itself to the comprebension of all, 


and we are not surprised at the statement 
made since his death, that his ministry 
produced a powerful impression, both upon 
the educated classes and upon the working 
men. It is possible that the more gencral 
practice of extemporaneous preaching would 
have a tendency to bring about the desira- 
ble modification. At any rate, preaching 
is a matter of such importance that it 
cannot be too thoroughly considered as to 
its essence, its adaptations, and its effective- 
ness, and it will do no harm to learn even 
from the Atlantic Monthly. 


Too ParticuLtaRr.—lIn interpreting the 
prophecies, there is especial need that the 
imagination should be kept in check. A 
recent interpreter suggests that during the 
millennium on the new earth the inhabitants 


shall continue on the earth about nine hun- 


red or a thousand years without sickness, 


¢| and increase and multiply in the ordinary 


ratio. A person addicted to arithmetic 
makes some curious calculations on this 
theory, and comes to the result that, taking 
into the estimate the Jews alone, at the 
end of the thousand years the whole world 
would not contain the increase which every 
square foot of the earth’s surface would 
have to accommodate! | 


by 4 
A 


And it is, in part | 


t 


Lord had just asgended, 


i illustriougly exhibited his 

over death and hell whem the Apodiles con- 
vened to make their arrangements “for-fa- 
ture action. Eleven answered to their 


| names (Acts i. 13), but there was’ one” Va} Hest farmers, that their dwellings are the 
neatest and cleanest, that they are the best 


cancy. Where was Judas Iscariot, who 

had formerly borne the same high office 

and professedly followed the same great 

leader? He was not there to take part in 

their deliberations, and share with them in 

the honours and perils of their future mis- 

sionary life. A dark cloud had fallen on 

his path. He had proved himself to be a 

traitor, and after a brief and remorseful 

career had destroyed his own life. Whata 

change had a few days effected! An apos- 

tle one day, an unpitied self-murderer the 

next. We can well imagine the sorrowful 

feelings of the eleven when these oecur- 

rences of the past few days came vividly to 

their remembrance. Had their associate 

fallen a martyr, or had he passed away in 

the ordinary way of mortality, they would 

have honoured his memory with their tears; 

but he had betrayed his Lord, abandoned 

his companions, made shipwreck of repu- 

tation, and was now lying ia,a dishonoured 

grave! He had forfeited their sympathy, 

and now the only record. they could make 

was, ‘“‘Let his habitation be desolate, and 

let no man dwell therein, and his bishop<” 
rick let another take.’””? No time was to be 

lost. A new gospel was to be preached, a 

pew Church to be established, and, without 

delay, a successor to Judas was to be ap- 

pointed. No matter who dies, no matter 
who becomes apostate, the Church will go 
forward in itscareer. It soon recovers from 
every such shock. Omnipotence protects 
it, infinite wisdom guides it, and in this 
case, even treason in the very household of 
our Lord did not fora moment retard its 
growth. What a lesson is here! 


RE-ACTION. 


\ HEN authority, is pleaded in support 

of opinion, it should be of an un- 
questionable character. Authority is pro- 
perly discriminated from argument, inas- 
much as the latter rests upon its own basis, 
and is strong or weak without regard to 
the person uttering it. Thus any proof 
adduced against the scriptural character of 
Calvinism is to be weighed by its own 
merit or intrinsic force; but an authorita- 
tive condemnation of it has no intrinsic 
force, and has only such collateral force as 
may be derived from the position and cha- 
racter of the person uttering it. This 
obvious priociple is enunciated for the 
purpose of a special application. A leading 
Methodist paper, referring tu the three sta- 
dents from Yale College, who, at their 
licensure by an association, expressed their 
disbelief in the Westminster Catechism 
and the semi-infidel sentiments of Cath- 
erine Beecher’s book, remarks: —‘«Such 
are some of the re-actions which are con- 
tinually besetting Calvinism in all lands. 
The extreme Augustinian dogmas have 
kept the Church for ages in the tumults of 
theological controversy. A sound evan- 
gelical Arminianism is the only remedy for 
these evils.” 

The tone of exultation with which this 
statement is made indicates a conviction in 
the writer’s mind that Calvinism has re- 
ceived a heavy blow, which it may not 
probably survive. Sentence of condemna- 
tion has been pronounced against it by 
authority. That is, three immature and 
conceited striplings from Yale, where genu- 
ine Calvinism is never taught, denounce 
the Westminster Catechism; and an erratic 
and equally conceited woman, whose reli- 
gious education has been defective, comes 
to a similar conclusion; aod under such 
terrible ‘re-action’’ all are admonished to 
escape from a falling house, and take re- 
fuge in an “evangelical Arminianism.” 
This is logic with a vengeance. 

Now, if our contemporary had cited the 
cases of ten thousand Methodists, who from 
ignorance express their horror at the very 
name of Calvinism, or of a thousand infidels 
who scorn and hate’it, the case would 
have been stillstronger. There would have 
been as much re-action in the one case as 
the other. The trio at Yale and their lady 
coadjutor never had reccived Calvinism as 
a system, and had only known it under per- 
verted representations; and infidels and 
Methodists know it in the same way. As 
to the Arminianism which is pointed out 
as a friendly refuge, it is not only not to 
be found within the pale of the Scriptures, 
but it is already the religion of every natu- 
ral and unrenewed man in some of its lead- 
ing features. They talk it and act it, until 
the Spirit opens up to them the great truths 
of revelation. 


STINGING SARCASM. 


M" SIEUR E. ABOUT, the author of 

the «Roman Question,” a volume 
which has excited much attention for its 
manly, fearless, and amusing exposure of 
Popery as it exists in Rome, and which, as 
is generally believed, was published under 
the countenance of Napoleon III., has 
been contributing a fewilleton in the Opin- 
tone Nationale in regard to the Protestants 
of Alsace, which partakes of the same 
character. The author, although a nomi- 
nal Roman Catholic, has his eyes open, 
and boldly expresses his impressions. He 
has all the keen wit of Erasmus, who, 
although not a whole-hearted reformer, 
helped on the cause of reformation by his 
satirical assaults on the priesthood, and we 
have no doubt he is doing a good work so 
far as he holds up Popery to just contempt 
and ridicule. His keen sarcasm in the 
following extract will be relished by the 
reader. 

‘‘T had every reason to suppose that the 
Protestants of Alsace, being rebels, tram- 
pled under foot the laws of the empire, 
refused to pay taxes, evaded military ser- 
vice, set at nought morality, and other 
men’s goods. For, in point of fact, a sect 
which is doomed to certain damnation would 
be very silly if it were to deny itself any 
possible enjoyment in this present world. 
But the things I have heard here com- 
pletely astonish me. [I have been assured 
by a Catholic policeman that the Emperor 
has no more devoted, more peaceable, or 
more irreproachable subjects than these 
cursed heretics. A Catholic officer swears 
to me that his best soldiers are Protestants. 
[ learn from a Catholic tax-gatherer that 
the Protestants not only pay their taxes 
regularly, but that many of them make it a 
point of paying all their contributions for 
the year on New Year’s day. A Catholic 
superintendent of woods and forests de- 
clares to me that in a canton of which 
three-fourths of the inhabitants are Protest- 
ants, ninety-three per cent. of the offences 
against the forest laws are committed by 
Catholics. I could not believe my ears. 
‘But, gentlemen,’ I exclaimed, with all the 
authority of the true faith, ‘it is most cer- 
tain that Catholics are more enlightened 
than Protestants, since their light comes 
from oa high. Moreover, they must neces- 
sarily be more rich, because, as we know— 

Dieu prodigue ses biens 
A ceux qui font v@u d étre siens,’ 


[Goud is lavish of his gifts tothose who belong tohim.]} 


They civilly answered me that I was alto- 
gether in error; that the heretic youth of 


this district wag better edagated than’ our 


De 


own, and for.this reason that the Protestant 
miuisters were able and zealous men, who 


n the ether hand, the good Oatholic priests 


their wholegouls into theirwork; while, 
of Alsage knew mothing more.than how to 


y mass ad curse Protestants. They fur- 
ther told me that the Protestants are the 


men of business, and make fortunes more 
frequently than Catholics. They showed 
me Protestant villages in a state of the 
highest prosperity, lands yielding rich har- 
vests, and flourishing manufactures—such, 
for example, as those of M. Goldenberg and 
M. Schatenman. They showed me Catho- 
lic hamlets, and even towns, in which idle- 
ness, drunkenness, and misery enjoyed a 
fraternal reign, notwithstanding that all the 
women attended mass every day, and that the 
men kept more than a hundred saints’ days 
in a year. You see, said a heretic to me, 
‘that the influence of Rome is felt afar off. 


It may be compared to the sirocco, which 


blows across the deserts of Africa, and 
throws us upon our backs at Strasburg. 
It is a happy thing for us that we have 
found a shelter against the blast from Rome. 
And remember this, that if our kings of 
the sixteenth century had allowed ['rance 
to become altogether Protestant, it would 
at this time of day have become infinitely 
more rich and more moral than it is.’ This 
hypothesis so shocked my Catholic pride 
that [ exclaimed to the Protestant, ‘Sir, 
what you have just said appears to me a 
monument of hypocrisy and an ignoble tis- 
sue of contradictions.’ In this way I shut 
him up; for, between ourselves, his argu- 
ments were not easy to refute, and when 
you do not feel yourself able to answer a 
man, the shortest way out of the difficulty is 
to insult him.” 

Tae Late Lorp MacauLtay.—The 
London Watchman says: —‘A morning 
paper states, on what it regards as good 
authority, ‘that the late Lord Macaulay 
experienced a great and salutary change in 


| his religious views.a few months before his 


death; that he embraced thoroughly and 
joyfully what are called evangelical princi- 
ples, agd that his only hope for a happy 
hereafter rested on the atonement.’ 

The editor of the British Standard, in 
referring to this announcement, remarks: 
‘‘Myriads in these and other lands will 
read the foregoing with the most intense 
satisfaction. They will rejoice to think 
that he who occupied among the living 
generation, as essayist, orator, and. his- 
torian, a place so exalted; he whom na- 
tions praised, and whom his sovereign 
ennobled, waa yet an adept in a loftier 
science, and possessed a patent of higher 
nobility. But may the report be relied on? 
We see no reason to question it, and we 
certainly have no disposition so todo. Mr. 
Macaulay did not rank with religious men; 
but he was orderly, exemplary, and emi- 
neatly moral. His political and literary 
adversaries were never able to point to a 
single stain on his character; nor, we be- 
lieve, has he left upon record a single sen- 
timent in sympathy with infidelity.” 

MorMONISM.—This execrable imposture 
is fast working out its own destruction. 
The last intelligence from Utah not only 
intimates that there are signs of secession 
and dissolution, but that the state of morals 
is daily becoming worse. Wholesale rob- 
beries and murders are of constant occur- 
rence, and that arch-imposter and sensual- 
ist, Brigham Young, in his preaching coolly 
remarked : 7 

‘‘T have had no revelation in regard to 
the stealing that is going on in this terri- 
tory. When the Lord wants it stopped, he 
will stop it! I believe that a man can steal 
and be justified in the act.” 

Would not our army, which is stationed 
there at an immense expense, and is com- 
paratively inactive, be better employed ia 
breaking up this horde of robbers, murder- 
ers, and oppressors, and delivering the 
miserable, misguided women, whose pre- 
sent degradation cannot be contemplated 
without pity and indignation? The natu- 
ral fruits of Mormonism, like those of all 
infidel projects, are nevertheless a striking 
illustration, by contrast, of the intrinsic 
excellence of the gospel. 

REMEMBER THE SABBATH.—It is grati- 


fying to learn that our California brethren 


are moving in the right direction in regard 
to Sabbath observance. The subject has 
engaged the attention of their Legislature 
as we have before noticed, and now we 
hear that in the Golden Valley measures 
have been taken to compel the closing of 
all places of business on the Sabbath. In 
one town, of two thousand inhabitants, only 
one man opposed the movement. An un- 
happy experience has dictated the propri- 
ety of this course, and every where it will 
be found that where there is no Sabbath, 
immorality and vice in all their forms will 
prevail, not only to the dishonour of God, 
but to the depreciation of property, the 
loosening of the bonds of social virtue, and 
the insecurity of human life. Remember 
the Sabbath is God’s command, which can- 
not with impunity be disregarded. 

A Hesrew NewspaPer.—The Hama- 
ged, a small weekly sheet, has been pub- 
lished during the last two and a half years 
in the town of Lek, in Prussia, in the He- 
brew language and characters, by L. Silber- 
man, Rabbi of that place. 


PsaLMopy.—There are some questions 
which ought to be considered as settled so 
far as newspaper discussion is concerned, 
and among these is the subject of Psalmody, 
as it relates to our journal. We say this 
in reference to two communications which 
would require us to go over the old contro- 
versy, in which it is not likely that any 
new views could be presented. The Pres- 
byterian Church allows a large liberty to 
its churches in selecting for themselves the 
old version by Rouse, or the newer version 
by Watts. 
praise God in the use of the latter, they 
have the former, and it partakes very much 
of intolerance for either party to wish to 
restrict the liberty of the other. Besides, 
all that can be said on either side in the 
way of argument has been incorporated in 
well written volumes, to which persons of 
doubtful minds may readily have access, 
without crowding the newspapers with trite 
discussions. | 


Geelesiastical Record. 
- On the 15th inst. Professor G. Musgrave 
Giger was ordained as an Evangelist by the 


Presbytery of New Brunswick, in the Wither- 
spoon Street Church of Princeton, New Jer- 


sey. The Rev. John Maclean, D.D., presided. 


and made the ordaining prayer; the Rev. G. 


W. Musgrave, D.D., of Philadelphia, at the 


request of the Presbytery, preached the ser- 
mon from Rev. ii. 10; the Rev. James M. 
Macdonald, D.D., delivered the charge to the 
Evangelist, and the Rev. William Henry 
Green, D.D., addressed the congregation. The 
Rev. Lyman H. Atwater, D.D., also took part 
in the services. _ 

The Rev. S. G. Visscher is supplying the 
church at Churchville, Harford county, Mary- 
land. 

The Presbyterian church at Strasburg, 
Pennsylvania, has given a call to Mr. John B. 
Kugler of the Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 


If any cannot conscientiously 


“For the Presbyterian. 
THE “JAFFA OUTRAGE. 
BY PROFESSOR CATTELL OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


Messrs. Editors—In reading the letter 
of your correspondent, “Lebanon,” in a 


late number of the Presbylerian, it” oo-' 


curred to me that a more minute state- 
ment of the facts concerning. the Jaffa 
outrage would be of some ister to your 
readers, and would help them to a better 
understanding of the true state the 
case. When I was in Syrid, more than 
a year ago, the whole country.was\in the 
most terrible state of excitement upon the 
subject, and as the American residents 
complained that the people of the United 
States did not seem to appreciate their 
danger, from a misapprehension of the 
whole affair, I took especial pains to ascer- 
tain the truth. In sending you the fol- 
lowing statement, I am also redeeming, 
perhaps somewhat tardily, a promise made 
at the time to give the facts publicity on 
my return home. 

Five men entered the house of Mr. 
Dickson, an American resident at Jaffa, 
in January, 1858, wounded him severely, 
murdered his son-in-law, treated his wife 
and daughter in the most brutal manner, 
and, jeaving them all terribly mangled, 
departed with whatever valuables they 
could earry from the house. Such a high- 
handed outrage called for energetic mea- 
sures. ‘Our Consul-General at Alexandria 
repaired at once to Jaffa, and with the 
Consul at Jerusalem, stimulated the local 
authorities to ferret out the murderers. 
Five men were speedily convicted. 

It was at this juncture Mr. I. Augus- 
tus Johnson, son-in-law of Dr. Barclay at 
Jerusalem, was appointed Consul at Bey- 
rout; and Mr. Cass, in sending his appoint- 
ment, congratulated him in being so hap- 
pily rid of this troublesome affair. But 
when the prisoners were removed to Bey- 
rout, it was clearly proved to Mr. Johnson 
that they were entirely innocent! The 
sheikhs and priests having been appre- 
hended, according to the usual custom, 
and held as hostages till the guilty parties 
were produced, their friends had liberated 
them from custody by delivering to the 
authorities these five poor fellows, the first, 
perhaps, upon whom they could lay their 
hands. Of course, the court at Jaffa con- 
nived at this, and promptly convicted these 
unfortunate men of the murder and out- 
rage. 

So far, therefore, from being rid of this 
affair, Mr. Johnson found it more involved 
than ever. It was understood every where 


as adding insult to the previous injury, 


and unless properly met, it was also evi- 
dent there could be no safety whatever 
for American residents in Syria. Mr. 
Johnson acted with the prompt and fear- 
less energy that has characterized his 
whole subsequent conduct. He boldly de- 
manded of the Turkish Government, first, 
that the court of Jaffa should be summoned 
to Beyrout to be tried for bribery and cor- 


ruption; and secondly, that a mixed com- | 


mission should be appointed by himself 
and the Pacha, to proceed to Jaffa with 
full power to arrest all suspected persons, 
and bring them to Beyrout for trial. Both 
of these demands were granted, to the 
astonishment of all devout Musselmans, 
who were as much surprised that any no- 
tice should be taken of the notorious cor- 
ruption of a Turkish court, as indignant 
that so much fuss should be made about 
the life of one poor Christian dog. They 
had not at this time been taught that ter- 
rible lesson at Jeddo! 

I have not heard how the trial of the 
Court resulted; but the mixed commission, 
consisting of a Turkish effendi and Ayoub 
Beyck, a Christian prince, succeeded, though 
not without much difficulty, in securing four 
of the murderers. They were brought to 
Beyrout, and before the highest Court in 
the Pachalic were convicted. The inno- 
cent men, who had been in prison for nine 
months, were now set free.- So far from 
cherishing any ill feeling towards the Ame- 
ricans, they immediately applied to be re- 
ceived under American protection, and 
manifested the deepest gratitude at this 
escaping from the power of their chiefs, by 
whom they had nearly been sacrificed. 

The fifth murderer, who is still at large, 
did not succeed, as your correspondent 
says, in eluding all attempts to capture 
him. He was caught and lodged in the 
jail at Caipha, but when Mr. Barclay, the 
Vice-Consul, went down to bring him up 
to Beyrout for trial, the Governor, it was 
found, had allowed him to escape, and he 
even treated the Vice-Consul with rudeness. 
Mr. Johnson promptly demanded an inves- 
tigation, determined .to show the Turkish 
officials that-the United States government 
was not to be trifled with. The Governor 
was summoned to Beyrout, fined by the 
Pacha for his neglect of duty, and, what 
was most humiliating, was ordered to go to 
the Consulate and apologize to Mr. Barclay 
for his incivility. I happened to be at the 
Consulate when he arrived, with his suite 


| of attendants. It was amusing to see what 


a wry face the old Turk made over the 
apology. He sipped the proffered sherbert, 
smoked the inevitable chibouque, and in- 
dulged in an oriental profusion of compli- 
mentary remarks; but it was evident, as 
he nervously stroked his long white beard, 
that he would like to have a chance to en- 
tertain the whole party at the quarters in 
Caipha, recently vacated so unceremonious- 
ly by his Jaffa friend. 

When I left Palestine it was believed 
these four men would be executed. The 
Consul insisted upon it, and the Americans 
throughout the country believed it neces- 
sary for their safety. Some delay, how- 
ever, was expected, as no man can be pun- 
ished with death in the Turkish dominions 
without the consent of the Sultan. He 
bases his decision upon tlhe mazbata, or 
written verdict of the Court, embracing all 
the testimony, and some time would be 
necessary in laying all the papers before 
him. It was even said that the mazbata 
was purposely delayed to allow the excite- 
ment throughout the country to subside. 
There was evidently an apprehension of an 
outbreak on the part of the fanatical Ma- 
hommedans, and extensive precautions had 
been taken to prevent it. Troops were 
stationed throughout the whole country. 
When we pitched out tents in the valley 
between Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim,. 
near Jacob’s Well, it was alongside of an 
encampment of four hundred Turkish sol- 
diers. The splendid United States steamer 
Wabash and the Macedonian visited all the 
principal ports along the coast, and re- 
inained some time at Beyrout and Jaffa, to 
overawe, if possible, the turbulent fanati- 
cism of the natives, and impress them with 
the conviction that the authority of our 
Consular agents would be upheld, and 


American residents fully protected. 


[ am sorry to learn, therefore, from your 
correspondent, that these murderers have 
only been sentenced to hard labour for life. 
Such a punishment is entirely inadequate 
to the offence, and will be regarded every 
where as a triumph by the natives. «Hard 
labour for life in the great castle prison at 
Acre”’ may seem like a terrible sentence to 
us, but not so to them. Probably many a 
native of Syria has experienced this fate 
for mere disrespect to some village governor. 


| 


Besides} every one knows that in few 
years these fellows will be let oe and 
will retarn to their homes, to boast of their 
exploits, and will considef gs cheaply pur- 
chased the applause of their kindfed and 
frien@s for their meritorions act. The 
Jaffa outrage was not a mere aggravated 


case of burglary. “These men were impelled} sppen 
-quiriag members of the decayed churches 


no less by religious fanaticism than by a 
desire for plunder. The awful death of 
Miss Cressey, shortly after, within a few 
hundred yards of Jerusalem, and the sub- 
sequent disturbances at Cssarea, and in 
the mountains, clearly prove the intense 
hatred of the natives for all foreign resi- 
dents, and the absolute necessity of prompt 
aod ample punishment to render safe the 
lives and property of our citizens. 

W.t. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MR. GUINNESS IN NEW YORK. 


Messrs. Editors—The frietds of the Rev. 
Mr. Guinness will be gratified to hear that 
he has been very cordially welcomed to 
New York, and that he has entered upon 
his labours with encouraging prospects of 
success. A Committee composed of promi- 
nent ministers and laymen in the several 
evangelical denominations have undertaken 
the direction of the services in which he 
will engage. A meeting was held in the 
Grand Street Presbyterian Church on Sat- 
urday evening, for the special purpose of 
supplicating the Divine blessing on his 
labours. 

The report of the good work the Lord 
had wrought in Philadelphia, through 
his instrumentality, preceded him to New 
York, so that we were prepared to wel- 
come him with open arms, and wish him 
God-speed in the great work of labour- 
ing for souls. It was, therefore, with no 
little interest we anticipated hearing him 
for the first time on last Sabbath morning, 
in the Scotch Presbyterian Church, (Rev. 
Dr. McElroy’s,) on Fourteenth street. 

Oo Saturday the great snow storm de- 
layed the Philadelphia train, so that it did 
not arrive till a late hour, with Mr. Guin- 
ness and his faithful friend and earnest co- 
worker, George H. Stuart, Ksq. 

Half an hour before the time of com- 
mencing service on Sabbath morning, but 
few were in the church; but from that 
time it filled up with great rapidity. It 
was .a pleasing sight to see the crowds 
of young men pouring in till every seat 
was occupied. Down the broad aisle in the 
middle of the church was placed a double 
row of beaches, which were filled as fast as 
they were put down. Chairs and other 
seats from the lecture-room were placed in 
the side aisles, and, after all, large numbers 
stood during the whole service, and a still 
larger number went away. Mr. Guinness 
did not reach the church till about ten 
minutes after the hour appointed for com- 
mencing. As he went up the aisle to the 
pulpit, every one was struck with the ex- 
treme youthfulness of his appearance. 

He commenced the service by reading 
Cowper’s beautiful hymn, 


“There is a fountain filled with blood,” 


in a voice which for richness and melody I 
have rarely heard equalled. This I at once 
concluded was the secret, under God, of his 
power of influencing such large masses; 
though as he proceeded to other parts of 
the service, [ found this was not the only 
secret of it. He read the first verse, which 
the congregation sang; then he read the 
second, which they sang, and so on to the 
end. Whata grand volume of sound rose 
from that great congregation as they united 
together in that most beautiful and familiar 
hymo! What will the melody of heaven 
be but the singing of a still larger mass of 
a still more triumphant song! He then 
offered a few words of supplication to a 
throne of grace for a: blessing on the ser- 
vice, after which he read the 84th Psalm, 
and a portion of the third chapter of Ro- 
mans, aod prayed at some length, though 
briefly compared with the long opening 
prayer in our churches generally. Another 
hymn was sung, when he began his dis- 
course, taking for his text Leviticus xvii. 
11, last clause:—“<It is the blood that 
maketh an atonement for the soul.” He 
said before beginning his discourse that he 
hoped the congregation would pray to the 
Lord for him while he preached to them, 
so that while he spoke to them /rom the 
Lord, they might be speaking ¢o the Lord 
for him. He also said that he had come 
to this city to preach the gospel, and 
nothing else, and that if any had come to 
hear him from mere idle curiosity, he 
trusted they would be disappointed. 

It would be impossible to give any idea 
of the sermon that followed, or the intense 
earnestness with which it was delivered. 
He considered—1. The blood which made 
atonement; 2. The soul for which the 
atonement was made; and 3. The atone- 
ment itself. He gave a most graphic de- 
scription of a death-bed scene which he 
had recently witnessed of a man who had 
cared not for his soul while in health. At 
one point of this description, it seemed as 
though that great audience were holding 
their breath, so intense was the stillness. 
Under the first head he described, with 
great power and pathos, the crucifixion of 
Christ; and under the last one he spoke of 
Christ standing between a God of justice 
on the one hand, and the poor, guilty, 
trembling sinner on the other; who, when 
the sword of justice was raised to strike 
the sinner, received it in his own bosom, 
and so reconciled the two. 

At the close of the sermon he requested 
that all would depart silently after prayer 
had been offered, and I have seldom seen 
a request from the pulpit more implicitly 
obeyed. 

He preached in the ‘afternoon ,in the 
Twenty-third Street Baptist Church, and 
in the Cooper Institute in the evening, 
with like interest, and to crowded audi- 
ences. He purposes preaching every eve- 
ning this week in the Rev. Dr. Thomson’s 
church in Grand street. 

The discourses, which were simple, ear- 
nest, and full of plain gospel truth, made 
a deep and happy impression upon the 
crowded congregations. The lessee of the 
Cooper Institute has kindly offered the 
great hall, free of charge, for the use of 
Mr. Guinness every Sabbath during his 
stay in New York, and it is understood 
that at least oue service will be held there 
each Lord’s day for the special benefit of 
those who do not attend church habitually. 
As this is the class whom Mr. Guin- 
ness desires to benefit, and for whom his 
preaching is more particularly designed, it 
is hoped that Christians will exert them- 
selves to induce such persons to attend, 
and that they will not be excluded from 
hearing the gospel by church members 
flocking in and filling up their places. 
The perishiog masses are not to be bene- 
fitted by professing Christians enjoying 
themselves in crowded assemblies. They 
who have a ‘name and a place in God’s 
house had better be in their own place, 
under the instruction of their own pastors. 
Meantime let them provide preaching and 
room for the poor and perishing, and, going 
out into the lanes and highways, compel 
them to come in. May God strengthen his 


young servant, and keep him humble, and 


February 25, 1860. 


mak fim successful in New York, as he 
has en elsewhere, in winning souls to 
Christ, © New York. 


Interesting Missionary Appeal. 


The Protestant Churchman publishes n 
I from a body of iWakabed and in- ~ 


of Asia, for aid and instruction from. our 

Protestant Church. It was enclosed in a 

letter from Bishop Gobat of Jerusalem, and 

was addressed to the foreign committee of | 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. The pa- 

per was signed by twelve persons. The 
applicants, after stating that they had left 

the Armenian and Syrian Churches, say: 

When we took to reading the Scriptures in 

the vernacular language, we discovered to 

what a degree our churches had deviated 
from the sound doctrine; and as our con- 

sciences did not allow us to consent to this, 

we separated, and in consequence became 

like birds without a nest At that time the 

Book of Common Prayer of the United 

Church of England and Ireland fell into 

our hands, and we have endeavoured, with 

the Lord’s assistance, to unite ourselves with 

the aforementioned church. , 

In order to effect this we sent one of our 
brethren in faith, nearly two years ago, to 
Jerusalem, to the Right Rev. Samuel Go- 
bat; but his lordship, though he cared 
hitherto for our spiritual wants, has not yet 
been enabled to send us one of the shep-— 
herds who might be our guide, and for this 
reasun our brother remains, up to this time, 
at 

en we heard that there were rs 
of the Episcopal Church in Soot 
took courage, relying upon God, and now 
lay down our case at the feet of your lord- 
ships, entreating that you will have mercy 
upon us, and help us by sending a shepherd 
to our country, that he may.lead us into the 
‘way of salvation by means of the livitig word 
of God, and cause us to become united with 
the above-mentioned blessed Church. 


— 


THE POPE AND NAPOLEON. - 


THE ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF THE POPE. 


~ 


_ The Paris Galignani, of January 30, pub- 
lishes the fullowing translation of the principal 
part of the Encyclical Letter of Pius X, 
After expressing his gratitude for the sympa- 
thy expressed by all the archbishops, bishops, 
and other dignitaries of the Church, for the 
sufferings he has recently gone through in 
consequence of political events, his Holiness 
goes on to say: 

“Recently, as many of you are already 
aware, the Paris joarnal, called the Moniteur, 
— a letter fram the Emperor of the 
‘rench, replying to a letter from us, in which 
we earnestly entreated his Imperial Majesty 
to protect with his powerful patronage, in the 
Congress of Paris, the integrity and inviola- 
bility of the temporal power of the Holy See, 
and to release it from a criminal insurrection. 
In his letter, alluding to a certain counsel 
which he had before proposed us, on the sub- 
ject of the provinces which had rebelled against 
our Pontifical rule, the exalted Emperor ad- 
vises us to renounce the possession of those 
same provinces, considering such a renuncia- 
tion as the only remedy for the present dis- 
turbed state of affairs. Each of you, venerable 
brethren, perfectly understands that the re- 
membrance of the duty of our high charge 
did not allow us to keep silence after receivin 
that letter. Without any delay, we helieian 
to reply to the same Emperor, and in the 
apostolical liberty of our mind we declare to 
him, clearly and openly, that we could not in 
any way adhere to his counsel, because it 
carried with it insurmountable difficulties on 
account of our dignity and that of the Holy 
‘See, and also on account of the sacred cha- 
racter and the rights of that same See, which 
do not belong to the dynasty of any royal 
family, but to all Catholics. At the same 
time we declared that we could not cede what 
is not ours, and that we could perfectly com- 
prehend that the victory which would be 
given to the revolted inhabitants of the 
Emilia would be a stimulant to the commis- 
sion of similar attempts on the part of the 
native aad foreign perturbators of the other 
provinces, when they should witness the suo- 
cess obtained by the rebels. And among 
other things we made known to the same 
Emperor, that we could not abdicate the 
above-mentioned provinces of our Pontifical 
domination without violating the solemn oaths 
which bind us; without exciting complaints 
and risings in the rest of our States; without 
inflicting injury on all Catholics; and lastly, 
without weakening the rights, not only of the 
Princes of Italy, who have been unjustly de- 
spoiled of their domains, but also of all the 
Princes of the Christian world, who could not 
see with indifference the introduction of cer- 
tain. very pernicious principles. 

_ “We did not omit to observe that his Ma- 
jesty was well aware by what men, with what 
money, and with whose assistance the recent. 
attempts at rebellion were excited and accom- 
plished at Bologna and Raveona, and in other 
towns, while the great majority of the people 
remained stupefied under the blow of this re- 
bellion, which they did not expect, and were 
not at all disposed to follow. And inasmuch 
as the very serene Emperor thought that those 
provinces ought to be abdicated by us on ac- 
count of the seditious movements which have 
been there excited from time to time, we 0 
portunely replied that his argument was with- 
out value, since similar movements have fre- 
ata taken place both in the regions of 

urope and elsewhere, and there is no one 
who could therefrom draw any legitimate ar- 
gument for lessening the possessions of a civil 
government. We have not omitted to remind 
the same Emperor that before the war in Italy 
he addressed to us a letter very different from - 
his last, and one which gave usconsolation, and 
not affliction. And as, from some expressions 
in the letter published in the above-named jour- 
nal, we thought that we had reason to fear 
that our rebellious provinces of the Emilia 
were already regarded as removed from our 

ontifical domination, we begged his Majesty, 
in the name of the Church, that, in considera- 
tion of his own welfare and utility, he would 
put an end to our apprehensiun. Actuated 
by that paternal charity with which we must 
watch over the eternal salvation of all, we 
reminded him that every one must one day 
render a strict account before the tribunal of 
Christ, and undergo a very severe judgment ; 
and that every one ought, on that account, to 
do energetically every thing in his power to 
merit rather the action of mercy than that of 
justice.” 

The letter then proceeds to call for the 
prayers of all those to whom it is addressed, 
in order that the gates of hell may never pre- 
vail against the Church which Christ has es- 
tablished. 


THE OFFICIAL REPLY. 


The Constitutionnel of Paris, the official 
journal, and no doubt speaking by Napoleon’s 
authority, replies to the foregoing as follows: 


‘This letter is a declaration from the head 
of the Church, addressed to his venerable 
brothers of the Episcopacy. On the first 
grounds, it imposes upon us a respect which ~ 
we shall scrupulously observe. 

‘* But it does not concern questions of faith, 
for the settlement of which the authority of 
the Pope js only absolute when conformable 
to the sacred canons, and in accord with the 
universal consent of the assembled Church. 

‘“*A political question alone is here under 
consideration, and on this point the compe- 
tency of the Court of Rome could not be ad- 
mitted without disavowing all the traditions» 
of the Church of France. The memorable 
declaration of 1682, to which the name of 
Bossuet is so gloriously attached, says text- 


ally: 

St. Peter and his successors, vicars 
of Jesus Christ, and that the whole Church 
itself, have only received power from God for 
spiritual things and which concern salvation, 
and not temporal and civil things.’ 

‘Thus, in the encyclical letter of the 19th 
of January, it is the temporal sovereign who 
speaks in the name of a temporal interest, 
but in the furms and with the particular char- 
acter which appertain tu the head of the 
Church, 

“There is, then, here, an abuse of jurisdic- 
tion whieh, without dispensing us from a re- 
spectful deference, cannot prevent a free 
judgment. 

‘Let us not hesitate to express our full 
Opinion. 

““The adversaries of the Papacy have al- 
ways reproached it for ite efforts to overstep 
the spiritual domain which is exclusively its 
own. They have raised against it the minds 
of many independent men who refused their 

ubmission except in matters of faith. It wag 
in wishing ‘to subject, according to the very 
terms of the declaration of 1682, Kings and 
Sovereigns to the ecclesiastical power,’ that 
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“that portion’ of bh 


aations were ali usity 
of which Rome is the centre. 4 

hanks to heaven, we are no longer in the 

"Qitnes.of schisms and heresies; and our epoch 

. 3a.400,, enlightened for such distractions ever 

to arise from a oe misunderatanding. 

Bat impossible for us not to deplore 

the attitude which has been forced upon Pius. 

| coe when the spirit of 

as if it ought to ally 

ch the 


= document as that of which we-spea 
eternal 


and associa 
ces who, in Italy, oaly maintained them- 
pave by the arms of Austrie, and could not 
‘return except at.her back? — 
“In fact, one of the reasons given in the 
etter of the Pope for refusing the separation 
of thé’ Romagns is, that he could not abdicate 
s territory without ‘defri- 
te the Princes of Ialy, who 
, been unjustly despoiled of their domatns. 
ont “Here: we have, then, 
Charch ‘making himself, as in the days © 
‘Boniface VIII. and Innocent XII., the arbi- 
ator of political sovereignties! And, mark 
Tt well, this theocratical arbitration, which 
‘rogative for the Papacy, 18, Dy stra 
trast, only the undeniable proof of his depen- 
dency; for, before as after the war of. Italy, 
we find Rome bent under the influence of 
Austria—under. that influence which Fathers 
Lacordaire so justly considered a cause of de- 
cline; and fall of the Holy See. 
s' We should pity French Catholics who 


_ could not feel the sad position assumed by the 


Papacy coming forward to restore, against the 
lar will, Princes who, having fallen at 
ferino, had no other refuge than the bag- 
grge-train of Austria. This position deceives 
‘the hopes of all those who would have liked 
to see the head of Christianity resume the 
ige of hie political power in his union 
with regenerated Italy. | 
“The Encyclical Letter will doubtless serve 
ass rallying point for many passion® which 
‘have nothing French or Christian about them, 
and which will wrongly endeavour to abuse 
1 aughority of this document and its venera- 


origin. We do not fear that they will 
eu , for the policy of the Emperor cannot 
give occasion, we are certain, to any legiti- 


mate anxiety. The Emperor, inspired by a 

devotion which for ten years has never belied 

itself one single day, first counselled to the 
Pope reforms which might have saved the in- 

tegrity of his dominions. Those counsels were 

rejected; the evil has become aggravated, and 

now it seems no longer possible to lead back 

the populations of the Romagna, unless com- 

pelling them by force. 7 

“Phe Emperor thought that it was more 
advantageous for the Pope to give up the 
Romagna, than to reconquer it at the cost of 
the blood of his subjects by foreign interven- 
tion. He said'so sincerely to the Holy Father 
in a letter worthy of the eldest son of the 
Church and of the sovereign of France. The 
Pope was at liberty to follow or reject that 
advice. He rejects it. ; 

“We are far from contesting his right to 
do so, and we have the conviction that the 
advice of France will never be turned into 
“menace or constraint. : 

“Thus, then, the duty of France is fulfilled. 
‘The injustice towards her, however great it 
may be, will not have the power to make her 
desert ber task of moderation and protection. 
At Rome she would still, if needs be, defend 
the Pope against anarchy; but if the political 
authority of the Holy Father every where else 
is destined to go through other crises, the re- 
sponsibility must not fall upon the generous 
sation which has done every thing to obviate 
them, and which will be always ready to grant 
that trusty support which is ignored to-day.” 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


‘The Washington Statue of Repub- 


lican Institutions—West Point and the Naval 
School—Abuses 16. be Remedied-—Another ‘Investi- 
gating Committee—Professor Bledsoe's Last Lec- 
ture. ‘ 

Wasaineron, D.C., Feb. 21, 1860. 
Messrs. Editors—To-morrow is to see unveiled 
the new equestrian statue of Washington, the pre- 
paration for which, and the anticipation of which, 
are at present alfthe rage. The New York Seventh 
Regiment of Infantry is to come, and the Virginia 
Regiment is not to come; the former having taken 
the vote upon accepting the invitation, and deter- 
mined ét largely in the affirmative, while the latter 
have sent @ telegram to the Committee of Arrange- 
mefits, saying that they are compelled to decline 
the invitation to be present on Wednesday. Both 
Houses of Congress have passed the bill appropri- 
ating ten thousand dollars to defray the expenses 
of the occasion. This appropriation was resisted 
as extravagant by some of the more jealously eco- 
nomical, of the Senators, especially, irrespective of 
party, but was defended by both Mr. Hammond 
and Mr. Hamlin, as barely sufficient to make the 
welebration decent and appropriate to the occasion, 
and passed the Senate by a very large majority. 
The order of procession is in all the papers this 


. morning. It is arranged under as many heads as 


one of John Howe's or Barrow’s sermons, in 
the seventeenth century. It enumerates twenty-nine 
different classes of “authorities and individuals.” 


1. General Jessup, Commander-in-Chief of the 


3. The Surviving Officers and Soldiers of the Re- 
volution in uniform. (We fear these glorious old 
fellows, on this eighty-fifth year of Independence, 
will be aged and few; but long may their place be 
maintained on American programmes!) 

8. The Joint Committee of Arrangements of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

4. The Military column of Escort. 

5. Clark Mills, the Artist of the Statue, the Hon. 
‘Mr. Bocock of Virginia, the Orator of the day, and 
Dr. Blake, Commissioner of the Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

6. The Clergy. ; : 

7. The Officers of the Army and Navy in uni- 


form. | 

8. The Marshal. 

9. The President of the United States. 

10. The Heads of Departments. : 

1l. The Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate. _ 

12. The Vice-President, the Senate, and its Se- 
cretary. 

13. The Sergeant-at-Arms of the House. 

_ 14 The Speaker, the House, and its Clerk; and 
then the Judges of the Supreme Court, the Diplo- 
matic Corps, the Judges of the District Courts, the 
surviving Cfficers Saal Geldiers of the War of 1812 
and of the Mexican War, and so on and on to 
No. 29. 

We believe Congress refused, some time ago, to 
create the rank of Admiral in the Naval service, 
being seized with a peculiar fit of republicanism, 
and being of opinion that it was not republican to 
give that title to a good officer on the high seas. 
But there is as little republicanism in such a pa- 
geant as is intended here on this approaching 22d 
of February, as there is in the title of Admiral. 
Pageants are just as unrepublican as titles; and 
have ten times as much power as titles to win the 
people away from that sobriety of mind upon 


which republics must be based in order to have a 


true and vital subsistence. But this pageant is 
justified because it is in honour of that great man 
to whom it is justly, next to the religion of an 
American, to think no honour too great. And your 
correspondent hereby declares, that but for its 
connection with the name of Washington, he would, 
in his humble way and measure, subject it to 
severe remark. 

The appropriation bills .for the Military and 
Naval Schools are beginning to show their sly 
faces inCongress. Why is not some of this repub- 
lican jealousy about titles called into exercise con- 
cerning the gross virtual violation of the Constitu- 
tion, which has gotten into these West Point and 
Annapolis Public Schools? Why arc the internal 
concerns of these schools ‘so little known to the 
money-giving public? Why are the officers of 
those schools permitted to maintain a thorough re- 
ligious establishment in them to proselyte the sons 
of people of other faith, with the public money, 
the public instruction, and the public influence, as 
their weapon of proselytism? We offer no apology 
to any one for these inquiries? There is a nest of 
wrong, of usurpation, and of abuse, connected with 
the subject, as is firmly believed, through which 
the ploughshare ought to have been sharply 
driven long ago. For obvious reasons the political 
papers smother the question, and the politicians 
are blind to it; and probably will remain so, until, 
some day or other, it will get into the people's 
knowledge, and then the earth will rend beneath 
their blind, timid, or negligent feet, deeper far 
than the cut of a ploughshare. The Synod of 
Baltimore, at their last annual sessions in Alexan- 
dria, determined to send their resolutions on this 
subject to all the Synods in eur connection, which 
will give the facts some ventilation during this 


The legislation of the past week has not been of 
very great interest or importance. The election of 
Printer to the House has been postponed from day 
to day, and is not yet an accomplished fact. Since 


‘the formation of the Standing Committees of the 


House, a perfect avalanche of proposed measures 
have been introduced, and referred to their appro- 
priate Committees, Among these is a proposition 
in the House, somewhat after the fashion of the 
Harper's Ferry Luvestigating Committee of the 
Senate, to raise a Committee of the House, with 
power to send for persons and papers, to inquire 
into the bad treatment which Northern citizens 
Lave Encountered ia Southern States in conse- 
quence of the abolition excitement, and in alleged 
contravention of that clause of the Constitution 


becoming terrible. 


which ‘ga@rantedd to ‘the citizens of any of the 
States the rights of citizens in all of the States. 

Professor Bledsoe delivered his third, and, we 
believe, coricluding lecture on the “Social Destiny 
of Man,” last night at the Smithsonian Institute. 
It was comparison of infidelity and Christianity 
as reformers—infidelity, impatient of restraint, 
generating hatred, lopping off branches, denoun- 
¢ing Jesus Christ; Christianity, moving sweetly In 


the orbit of law and peace, working inwardly and 


by love, blooming and bearing fruit under the rays 


Arab liberty,the liberty of rapine, revenge, and 
selfishness, the liberty of individualism, and its 
Conscience binds it to aggression. Christianity 
preaches the freedom of civilization, of society, 
and of self-government, and its conscience is 
higher than law only in self-defence. This lec- 
ture was quite as good as the first. This gentle- 
man is the author of the worst book on Religious 
‘Doctrine, as we solemnly believe, that we ever 
saw, from the hand of one calling himself a 
Christian. We hope there is a purpose of atone- 
ment in his recent productions. Certain it is that 
in these lectures he bas assumed, and most ably 
and eloquently maintained, the attitude of a Chris- 
tian philosopher, and of a conservative citizen and 
gentleman. No remembrance of his former at- 
tacks on all that we hold most precious as a Chris- 
tian denomination, and of all that we hold vital in 
our faith, shall prevent us from extending to him 
the hearty “all hail” which we owe to any man 
who is sufficiently brave and believing to utter the 
sentiments of these lectures, and to preach their 
noble doctrines. We heartily concur with him that 
the progress of Christianity is the progress of man; 
that the ark of our precious liberty and union is 


no circumstances, can dark despair ever wreathe 
the column of man’s social hope and destiny on 
earth. LILBURN. 


Foreign Items. 


Anti-PapaAL DEMONSTRATIONS IN Ba- 
pEN.—The first Chamber of the Diet of 
the Grand Duchy of Baden has appointed a 
Commission to examine the Concordat, and 
the names of the members give a clue to 
the reception reserved for the Convention. 
With one exception, in which case the 
opinion is not known, the five members of 
the Commission are opposed to the Qon- 
esordat. Two of them are Protestants. A 
Baden letter states that petitions against. 
the Concordat are flowing in, not only from 
the larger towns, but also from the smallest 
villages. The petitioners declare that they 
are opposed to it, not as Protestants or 
Roman Catholics, but as Christians. They 
protest most especially against the introduc- 
tion of the canon law respecting marriages, 
and also against the establishment of con- 
vents, on the ground that lay education is 
cheaper and better. 


Proresson FARADAY ON REASON AND 


‘Mental Education,” Professor Faraday 
says that “high as man is placed above the 
creatures around him, there is a higher and 
far more exalted position within his view; 
and the ways are infinite in which he occu- 
pies his thoughts about the fears, or hopes, 
or expectations of a future life. I believe 
that the truth of that future cannot be 
brought to his knowledge by any exertion 
of his mental powers, however exalted they 
may be; that it is made known to him by 
other teaching than his own, and is re- 
ceived through simple belief of the testi- 
mony given.” 


CHRISTIANITY IN InpDIA.—An event 
has recently occurred in India, which is 
regarded by some as more important to 
Christianity in India than the baptism of 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, the establish- 
ment of a Christian mission at Kuppoor- 
thullah, under the protection of the Rajah, 
who rendered us such valuable aid in Oude, 
and who bears the whole expense. Since 
his recent marriage with Miss Hodge, a 
Christian girl, the Rajah has disregarded 
caste, and has been .engaged in the study 
of the Scriptures, with a view to baptism. 


DEPARTURE OF New VaAupois 


vella states that on Saturday, the 7th of 
January, 2 number of new emigrants left 
the Vaudois Valleys for the Republic of 
Uruguay, accompanied by a pastor, Signor 
Morel of Rora, ‘‘ who, to s2cond the pious 


wishes of the last Synod, had agreed to go 


to those distant regions to carry the conso- 
lations of the gospel to our poor brethren.” 


SEVERE WEATHER IN Russra.—Letters 
from St. Petersburg, Russia, of January 22, 
state that the severity of the weather was 
At Moscow the ther- 
mometer has been forty-four degrees below 
the freezing point. The Emperor Alexan- 
der, in consequence of the intense cold, 
would not suffer his troops to assist at the 
religious ceremony of the blessing of the 
waters of the Neva. | 


JEWS IN VIENNA.—Vienna (says the 
London Times’ correspondent) is in a fair 
way to become a Jewish city, so great is the 
increase of the Hebrew part of the popula- 
tion. Five or six years ago there were not 
above 8000 Jews in Vienna, and now there 


are between 30,000 and 35,000. 


EscALANTE, THE IMPRISONED COLPOR- 
TEUR, AND THE ForREIGN OFrFice.—A cor- 
respondence has taken place between the 
National Protestant Society and Lord John 
Russell relative to the case of Martin Esca- 
lante. Lord John Russell, in reply to the 
Society’s memorial on the subject, states 
that his attention has long since been di- 
rected to this case, and that Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Madrid has received instruc- 
tions to take such steps as might be in his 
power on behalf of Mr. Escalante. In obe- 
dience to these instructions, Mr. Buchanan 
has not failed to urge the case on the con- 
sideration of the Spanish government; and 
Lord John Russell gathers from Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s last reports that Mr. Escalante 
has been liberated on bail, and that there 
is reason to believe that he will eventually 
receive a free pardon from the Queen of 
Spain. His lordship has no reason to think 
that there has been any remissness on the 
part of Mr. Consul Brackenbury in dealing 
with this matter. | 


Toe MassacrE AT CAWNPORE.—The 
Governor-General of India, before leaving 
Cawnpore, when on his recent journey 
through Oude, ordered the following in- 
scription should be written on the monu- 
ment to be erected over those who were 
murdered by the rebels:—‘‘This stone 
marks a spot which lay within Wheeler’s 
entrenchment; it covers the remains, and 
is sacred to the memory of those who were 
the first to meet their deaths when be- 
leagured by mutineers and rebels in June, 
1857.’ 


Hianest Tipe ror a Century.—M. 
Babinet, the successor of Arago, says in the 
Paris Journal des Debats that there will be 
the highest tide on the 8th of March next 
that there has been in Europe for a century. 


CRINOLINE IN ArFRica.—Crinoline is 
more potential than one could have expect- 
ed, says an English paper, the mania for it 
having extended to the women of Kaffre- 
land, who, according to the Graham’s Town 
Journal, have recently set their black hearts 
upon the greatest possible circumference of 
skirt. ‘These darkies use iron wire, and 
they get enough of it for sixpence to give 
them all the inflation of petticoat their 
hearts can desire. One iron-monger in 
Graham’s Town sold a hundred weight of 
wire to the coloured ladies of his connection 
in a fortnight. 


Many NaMEs.—The child of the Queen 
of Spain was baptized a short time since. 
The prodigy was blessed with sixty-one 
names. It is suggested that the priest who 
administered the*sacrament amply deserved 
the fee, no matter how large. | 

SECESSION FROM THE EPIscopaL CauURCH. 
—The Rev. Canon Wodehouse has seceded 
from the Church of England on account of 
his objections to the Athanasian Creed, the 
Farm of Absolution in the Visitation of the 
Sick, the words used at the imposition of 
hands in the Ordination of Priests, and the 
corresponding form in the Consecration of 


Bishops. The form of ordination he espe- 


of the Sun of Righteousness. Infidelity preaches 


under God’s guidance, and that therefore, under 


REVELATION.—In his published lecture on. 


GRANTs FoR Uruauay.—JLZa Buona No- 


cially objects to, as “tending more than 
any thing to generate and foster within 
our Church opinions and practices objec- 
tionable to Protestants.” The essential 
doctrine of the Church is, he considers, 
“pure and scriptural;’”’ but he advises the 

option of “a form of doctrine and public 
worship satisfactory and edifying to the 


free and Protestant nation.” 


THe Discoverer or THE New PLANET. 
—The Paris Moniteur announces that M. 
Lescarbault, the discoverer of the new 

net, has been made a Chevalier of the 

ion of Honour. M. Lescarbault is a 
poor medical man living at Orgeres, (Kure- 
et-Loire). On the 26th of March he ob- 
served the planet in question passing across 
the sun’s disc. M. Lescarbault, who is pas- 
sionately fond of astronomy, has devoted 
the intervals of his practice to it, and has 
made his own instruments, which are of 
astonishing accuracy. 

RELIGiIous SERVICES IN THE THEATRES. 
—Recently, in the British House of Lords, 
Viscount Dungannon gave notice of a mo- 
tion calling the attention of the House to 
the irregularity, on the part of certain cler- 
gymen of the Church of England, in cele- 
brating divine worship at Sadler’s Wells 
and other theatres. 


OvERLAND TELEGRAPH.—An overland 
route for telegraphic communication with 
America has been proposed in France, mak- 
ing use of the existing lines from London 
to Dresden, and from thence entering the 
Russian empire, and passing through Mos- 
cow and Kasan; then crossing the Ural 
Mountains to Yakoutsk, and on to the Behr- 
ing Strait, crossing this, and passing through 
Russian America to Canada and the United 
States. 


CANALS IN France.—It is stated that 
the Emperor Napoleon has made an appro- 
riation of five millions of dollars for the 
improvement of the canals of the South of 
France, from Marseilles to Bordeaux. They 
are to be widened to twenty-six yards, and 
deepened to sixteen and a half feet. When 
completed, the passage to the Mediterra- 
nean, now made through the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, and which takes two months, will be 
accomplished by this route in ten days. 


THe ROMANISTS AND THE ORLEANS 
Princes.—A former tutor of the young 
Princes of the House of Orleans, in reply 
to some strictures of the (Romish) Weekly 
Register on account of their being sent to 
Edinburgh to pursue their studies, says: 
‘“‘The Princes have each his own Catholic 
tutor, with whom he resides, and who has 
strict injunctions to prevent any Protestant 
interference with their religion.” 


A CasMAN MINISTERING SPIRITUAL 
ConsoLATION.—‘‘ You needn’t drive so 
fast,’”’ said the gentleman who occupied the 
cab; “I am in no hurry. i have ruined 
both body and soul, and am merely taking 
a drive to while away the time.” ‘QO, don’t 
say so, sir,” said the cabman; too, once 
thought there was no hope.” Leaning for- 
ward upon his folded arms, the gentleman 
said, ‘‘let the horse walk;” at the same 
time intimating to the cabman that he would 
like him to talk. He did so, testifying to 
the wondrous grace of that God whose mercy 
-and whose love he had been brought to 
know. The gentleman listened most atten- 
tively—spoke of what he heard as casting 
an entirely new light upon his pathway— 
and, when he left, he gave the cabman an 
extra shilling for himself. Who knows but 
what that humble driver was employed by 
God to convey a message of mercy to that 

or profligate’s heart? ‘‘Is any thing too 

ard for the Lord?”’— Old Jonathan. 


EnGuisH longest rail- 
way line in England is the London and 
Northwestern, 910 miles; the Northeastern 
is 746. Hight railroads have their termina- 
tion in London, and their gross receipts are 
close upon a million dollars per week. The 
total railway receipts in Great Britain are 
two and a half millions per week. The total 
investments in these roads is about $1,953,- 
413,757. 


DISSENTERS AND GOTHIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE.—The British Standard, in noticing 
a meeting of the Congregational Chapel 
Building Society, says:—“The Rev. Josiah 
Viney, in his speech, stated that he had 
had to do with the building of two chapels, 
and that if ever he built a third he thought 
he could improve on both. Both had been 
in the Gothic style. In the event of a third, 
however, he would have no more of it, but 
resort to the old-fashioned Grecian structure. 
We are glad to find that the sentiment was 
cheered by the assembly. 
rooted aversion to these Gothic edifices.” 


A Marrrace.—A marriage is on the 
tapis between the Prince of Orange, the 
future King of Holland, aged twenty years, 
and Marie Teresa, daughter of the Arch- 
duke Albrecht, of Austria, aged fifteen. 
Also between the Duchess Mathilda of Ba- 


‘| varia and Count Trani, brother of the King 


of Naples. 


General tems. 


largest possible number of believers in a 


We entertain a 


visit of the Nestorian Bishop, Mar Yohanan, 
to this country several years since will be 
remembered by those interested in the cause 
of missions. Mr. Cochrane writes to the 
Secretaries of the American Board, under 
date of September 30:—‘“Mar Yohanan, 
an Evangelist Bishop who visited the Uni- 
ted States a few years ago, pleading the ex- 
ample of Luther and the Apostles, has 


married a few weeks since. The step was 
one of his own choosing, and made in the 
face of many threats, as well as imputations 
of unworthy motives. But he bids fair to 
survive the shock—the excitement, in fact, 
being much less than was apprehended— 
and we may hope’ that, in obedience to 
natural and revealed laws, he will become a 
happier and more useful man. The Evan- 
gelicals almost universally approve of his 
course, and regard his marriage as one of 
the heaviest blows the old hierarchy here 
has received.” 


Enauisu Ianorance or AMERICA.—The 
London Daily News, a paper of considera- 
ble ability, in speaking of the United States, 
says the nation has a Postmaster-General, 
Secretary of Foreign Relations, “a Secre- 
tary of Coinage, of Customs, and of Public 
Lands. These are the five departments of 
the United States Government, and these are 
ali! The Americans have no Secretary of 
the Treasury, of War, of the Navy, and of 
the Interior, and therefore there can be no 
just comparison between the legislative busi- 
ness at Washington and London.” 


Paratysis.—The Sumter (Delaware) 
Despatch says:—We are sorry to hear that 
the Rev. G. C. Gregg, the beloved pastor 
of the Brick (Presbyterian) Church in Sa- 
jem, was recently attacked with a stroke of 
paralysis, from which he is now suffering. 
We siacerely hope that his health will be 
soon fully re-established, so that he can 
resume his labours in his large and attached 
congregation. 


Davipson NortH CAROLINA. 
—The Southern Presbyterian says:—We 
learn that the new building, now in pro- 
cess of erection for this Institution, is so 
far completed that those portions intended 
for student’s dormitories and recitation 
rooms are now used for these purposes, 
while the work on the chapel is going 


pletion. There are now about one hundred 
students in attendance; these all belong to 
the College elasses, there being no Prepara- 
tory Department. 


Deata OF Rev. George CHANDLER.— 
The Rev. George Chandler, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, [N. S.] Kenging- 
ton, Philadelphia, died on Wednesday, 15t 
inst., in the seventy-first year of his age. 


For aearly a half century this devoted ser- 


MaRRIAGE oF Mar YoHANAN.—The 


abandoned his vows of celibacy, and was 


forward with the-prospect of an early com- | 


vant of God has laboured patiently and 
hopefully in his sacred calling, and by the 
purity of his life, excellent teachings, and 
example, has accomplished great results for 
good with the people of that district. He 
was emphatically of the ancient regime of 
clergymen, of the class to which the late 
Dr. Meyer and Dr. McDowell—now living, 
in his eightieth year—belonged; always at 
their post of duty, through “summer's heat 
and winter's gold;’’ ever active and ready 
to respond to any call in behalf of suffering 
humanity.—Philadelphia Press. - 


Domestic Hews. 


Wreck or a Liverpoot Sreamsair.—FPus- 
sengers and Crew supposed to be all Drowned. 
wk telegraphic despatch from Halifax states 
that the steamship Hungarian, from Liverpool 
on the 8th inst., for Portland, Maine, is a 
total wreck. It is supposed that her crew and 
passengers are all lost. The only hope is that 
they left in the boats before daylight. As 
communication with the vessel is on iggy 
nothing definite can be ascertained. The 
locality of the wreck is off Cape Sable, the 
south-western extremity of Nova Scotia. At 
the time the last despatch was sent, only a 
small portion of the vessel’s hull was visible 
at low water.. The wreck occurred on Sun- 
day night, 19th inst. The wreck of the Hun- 
garian makes the fourteenth steamer which 
has been lost.since the commencement of steam 
navigation between Europe and America. 


City Fire Derartwents.—A Philadelphia 
lady, writing from Cincinnati, Ohio, says: 
‘“‘The quiet here in time of fire is delight- 
ful. We never hear the cry of fire. A few 
taps or ringing of the beil, then four fine 
horses go off with a gallop, while the hose fol- 
lows with one horse, a train of light follows 
them from the fire, and that is all the neigh- 
bours know of a fire.” A young buckeye 
says:—‘* We did here what they could not do 
in Philadelphia—saved the roof and floors of a 
camphene establishment when the camphene 
was running.” 

Cincinnati discarded the volunteer fire 
department, because they found they were 
doing in a slovenly, expensive, and disorderly 
manner, with a crowd of volunteers, what 
might be better and more cheaply done with 
half the number of paid and disciplined fire- 
men, and all the citizens congratulated them- 
selves on the change. They found the com- 
munity far better off in point of morals, and 
certainly no worse off with regard to conflagra- 
tions. With a pair of horses to draw the 
machine to the scene of action, a few men to 
work the hose, and an engineer to keep the 
steam up, you have in one steam engine a 
means of quenching conflagrations worth ao 
dozen of the old hand engines. There are 
some people who labour under the delusion 
that because we keep up a volunteer militia to 
do our fighting, we can and ought to keep up 
volunteer firemen to put out our fires. But 
there is no analogy between the position and 
duties of the two bodies. Our firemen are, 
in reality, a militia in active service, under 
arms and assailed by the enemy every night. 
A militia in such a position is dears convert- 
ed at once into a standing army, subjected to 
martial law, and kept strictly and exclusively 
to the business of fighting. Under no other 
circumstances would it be worth any thing. 
This is precisely what we seek to have done 
with our firemen in all of our large cities. In 
London the Insurance Companies organized a 

aid “‘ brigade” of picked men, under an able 

ead, and furnished steam engines and horses 
for as many districts as was necessary. The 
matter, under suitable regulations, was then 
left altogether in their hands. Few guaran- 
tees for their discharging the duty well were 
needed, beyond the fact that nobody has half 
as much interest in having it well done as the 
Insurance Companies. A volunteer fire com- 
pany answers very well for a village or small 
town. hen a man’s house takes fire in 
a community of ten thousand people, nothing 
is more natural than for his neighbours to 
turo out and extinguish it, and when fires 
are rare and the place small, they do the 
work perfectly well.. But to attempt to save 
a large city from conflagrations by a corps 
of volunteers, either cheaply or efficiently, 
is almost like attempting to police it with 
a@ pair of town constables. 


Wuoutsate Porsonrnc.—At Fon du Lac, 
Wisconsin, one hundred and fifty persons 
were lately attacked with the bowel and sto- 
mach complaint, and poison was detected. 
It turned out that a miller had been in the 
practice, when his mill stone grooves were too 
Te of putting in a preparation of white 
lead, and this getting into the flour, poisoned 
the whole neighbourhood. 


Sramese Twins.—The Siamese twins are 
still living in Surrey county, North Carolina. 
At a late revival the wife of Chang was bap- 
tized. Chang and Eng seemed to be much 
concerned for themselves, and requested an 
interest in the prayers of the minister. 


Frocs.—An enterprising citizen of New 
Jersey has prepared ponds ior the purpose of 
raising frogs for the table. There these am- 
phibious vocalists are advanced from the tad- 
pole degree to the maturity of froghood, when 
they are subjected to a rap on the head, which 
effectually retards their growth and impairs 
their musical powers. The posterior limbs 
are then divested of their natural covering 
and sent to market, where they readily com- 
mand the price of one dollar per hundred at 
wholesale. Frogs are becoming a common 
article of food. ‘‘ De gustibus,” &c. 


Great TeLecraPHic Feat.—From Nova Sco- 
tia to the Mississippi in a Few Seconds.—The 
Milwaukie (Wisconsin) Sentinel of the 14th 
inst. says:—The extraordinary operation of 
sending dispatches direct from Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, to Milwaukie and Prairie Du Chien, 
via Quebec, Kingston, Ogdensburg, Detroit, 
and Chicago, was to-day performed, the lines 
working over three thousand miles with ease. 
Dispatches were received at Milwaukie and 
other points, and answered in a few seconds, 

romptly and with accuracy. This is work- 
‘Ing over a line nearly twice the length of the 
Atlantic cable, and demonstrates the fact that, 
with good lines and skillful operators, a line 
of almost any length can be worked as well 
as a short one. 
us that it would have worked, without doubt, 
equally as well over one or two thousand miles 
of additional wire. 


Inp1an Tareves.—The Navajo Indi- 
ans recently stole seven thousand sheep from 
the vicinity of Fort Craig. They were prompt- 
ly pursued by Captain McLane, with a detach- 
ment of troops, and all the sheep were re- 
captured. 


ALLEGED ABDUCTION oF Free Necrors.— 
Andrew Rogers, hailing from Helena, Arkan- 
sas, has been arrested in Augusta, Georgia, 
charged with abducting free negroes and sell- 
ing tHem into slavery. He was conveyed to 
Macon for trial, in charge of a police force. 


More Unsare Buitpines.—The annual ex- 


hibition of the junior class at the Michigan 


University, says the Detroit Advertiser, was 
prevented by a serious accident, resulting from 
another case of imperfect building. The ex- 
ercises were to have taken place in the Union 
School Hall, Ann Arbor, and the room was 
already nearly filled when it was discovered 
that the floor was beginning to settle. A 
panic at once took possession of the audience, 
which was increased by the falling of one of 
the seven iron columns that supported the 


roof. This was the result of the settling of 


the floor, the column thereby being loosened 
at the top. In falling it struck four persons, 
one of whom it is feared is fatally injured. 


Fortunately here the damage ended, and the 


remainder of the crowd escaped. 


Ficutina a Bear.—The Frankfort (Ken- 
tucky) Yeoman has received from a corres- 
pondent at Harlan Court House an account 
of a bear fight, in which Mr. John L, Creech 
killed his antagonist, after a struggle of eight 
hours. Mr. Creech was badly wounded, and 
except for being accidentally found by some 
boys out coon hunting, woul 
exposure and his wounds. The bear weighed 
four hundred pounds. 


Saoemakers’ Srrike.—The shoemakers’ 
strike at Natick, Massachusetts, has led to a 
eneral suspension of business there. Manu- 
acturers had been putting out some eight 


‘thousand pairs of shoes per day, which num- 


ber is now reduced below one thousand. The 
shoemakers appeared in procession on Satur- 
day, under the escort of the Natick Brass 
Band, to the number of about six hundred, 
parading the principal streets. 


CamPHeNE Laue Exp.osion in a Courca.— 
At St. Thomas, Franklin county, Pennsylva- 
nia, on Sabbath, 12th inst., as the Rev. Mr. 
McCord was about to commence preaching his 
farewell sermon, in the Methodist Church— 
the church being filled with people—a cam- 
phene lamp hanging in the aisle exploded, to 
the great consternation of the congregation. 
The scene that ensued was awful for a few 
minutes. Every person supposed that the 
whole house was on fire. The ladies became 
very much frightened. A rush was made for 
the door. In the excitement, some person 


he operators here inform - 


have died from. 


THE PRESB 


Y 


dreading the consequences of delay, jumped | 


through one of the windows, carrying out 
sasb, glass, and every thing else. Although 
for a while all thought that escape from death 
or serious injury would be impossible, yet no 
person was hurt. The floor of the building 
cone fire, but the flames were soon extin- 
guished, 


Inpsan Ragroric.—One of the Penobscot 


‘Indians recently appealed to the Maine Legis- 


lature to build his tribe a new school-house, 
and thus figuratively described the old one: 
“The buildiog bas become bald with age, and 
weeps now, within and withvut, in every rain, 
and is a8 ragged and tattered as a dead poplar 
in the woods,” 


Cainese Ewrcrants.—An immense memo- 
rial, containing a hundred thousand signatures, 
has been presented to the California Legisla- 
ture, to prevent the further immigration of 
the Chinese into California. The Captain- 
General of Cuba had issued an order, on the 
10th inst., stopping the importation of Chinese 
emigrants into the Island after the 3lst of 
December next, giving as a reason that a suf- 


‘ficient number had arrived, with those to ar- 


rive, to test that kind of labour. 


Newspapers IN New Jersey.—Mr. P. J. 
Gray, who for twenty-five years has edited the 
West Jerseyman, at Camden, says :—‘“‘ Since 
our entrance into the State, its gazettes have 
been trebled, while the matter affurded and 
the talent engaged have been quadrupled. 
Then there was not asingle daily paper with- 
in its borders; now there are nine; then, ours 
was the second weekly in this Congressional 
district; now they number eleven.” 


Proriraste.—The Sin Antonia (Texas) 
Herald mentions a gentleman who took charge 
of a flock of sheep in 1856, valued at four 
thousand dollars, and who, by diligence and 
good fortune, had made that stock worth forty 
thousand dollars. 


Suavers tae Cusan Ports.—A corres- 
pondent of the Charleston (South Carolina) 
Courier, writing February 9, says that several 
steam slavers are openly fitting out in the 
Cuban ports for an expedition to the African 
coast, under a false pretext of government 
authority to import apprentices. The Cru- 
sader (American) and the Racer (British) war 
steamers were in port, and prepared to watch 
the coast. 


Expiorine Expepition.—The explorations 
of Captain Page, of the South American Ex- 
ploring Expedition, have been extended to the 
head-waters of the Paraguay, twuo thousand 
miles above tide-water. 


A Veteran Sxater.—President Lord of 
Dartmouth Cullege, New I[ampshire, though 
seventy-five years old, is a very ayile skater, 
and takes great delight in the exercise. 


Tae Frenca Manuracturers.—The Paris 
correspondent of the New York Journal of 
Commerce says:—‘‘The present profits of the 
French manufacturer are so exorbitant. that 
he can very well affurd to make a large sacri- 
fice fur the general benefit. One of the oldest 
established lawyers at Rouen, a man thorough- 
ly acquainted with the interests of the locality, 
assured me that manufacturers in that city 
had owned to him that they were absolutely 
‘ashamed’ of the profits the} were making. 
In many instances application to business for 
five years had sufficed for the realization of a 
bandsome independence.” 


Remarxasite Witt.—The will of Mr. 
John Rose, a retired merchant of the city of 
New York, recently deceased, makes a con- 
ditional bequest of $300,000 to the city of 
New York, for the education in agriculture of 
indigent white children. The condition is 
that a corresponding sum should be appro- 
priated by the city, or raised by charitable 
contributions, for the purchase and support of 
a farm in the neighbourhood of New York, to 
be devoted to the education and training to 
agricultural pursuits of pauper children. If 
this purpose be not carried out, the $300,000 
goes to the American Colonization Society, fur 
the deportation and support of free blacks in 
Liberia. The decedent was a bachelor, and a 
bachelor brother of large wealth is constituted 
his sole executor, with the remainder of his 
estate, about $550,000, placed in his charge 
for bevevolent and charitable distribution. 
The only personal bequests are a gift of 
$20,000 to his executor, and $12,000 to an- 
other brother, now advanced in years. The 
whole value of the estate, principally in pro- 
ductive stocks, is reckoned at $880,000. ‘The 
foundation of this large wealth was laid in 
one of the Southern cities. 


A Littie Girt Frozen to Deata.—On the 
morning of Tuesday, the 7th inst., the dead 
body of a girl was discovered lying on the ice 
in Muskegon Lake. It appears that she at- 
tended church at this place on Sunday, in 
os with some friends, and had left to 
return home on Monday at about 10 o’clock 
A.M. A violent storm came on soon after 
she started for home, and she probably lost 
her way and wandered about on the lake all 
day. She had evidently became bewildered, 
as she had taken off some of her under cloth- 
ing, portions of which she had wrapped about 
her head; some articles were also found lyin 
near by. She was about ten years of age, an 
was & promising, intelligent child. 


Warer-Gas.—The Philadelphia Press says: 
We have seen and carefully examined this 
new process of manufacturing illuminating 
gas. It seems to usa complete success. Com- 
pared with coal-gas, an equal number of cubic 
feet yields more light and more heat. It is 
more dense, much cheaper, and requires great- 
ly less room for its apparatus and fewer la- 
bourers to manufacture it. It is also easil 
freed from some of the offensive mixtures, suc 
as the sulphurous and nitrous compounds—it 
is by so much less offensive in the leakages 
and escapes incident to the use. A bushel of 
charoal and three hundred pounds of rosin 
are consumed in the production of ten thou- 
sand cubic feet of gas. These are the only 
materials employed in the conversion of the 
hydrogen of the water-vapour into the gas or 
gasses required. Any hydro-carbonaceous 
substances—such as the asphaltum of Cuba, 
coal oil, or other mineral oils—may be used 
as well as rosin. This class of substances 
is very various, quite exhaustless and very 
cheap. 


Camets.—Benjamin M. Woolsey, of Selma, 
Alabama, writes to the Savannah (Georgia) 
Republican an account of his experience with 
the camel. He thinks that upon paved streets, 
as in New York or New Orleans, they would 
last longer and do better than the mule, and 
would not be subject to broken knees and dis- 
eases of the foot; and that the curvature of 
the spine, the superior weight and strength of 
the camel, eminently fit him for the car and 
dray. He can carry on his back as much as 
can be packed in a two horse wagon. 


-Taen anp Now.—In 1850, students who 


| were suspected of frequenting the bowling al- 


leys of New Haven lost favour with the Yale 
faculty; in 1860, the faculty provide for stu- 
dents bowling alleys better than any New 
Haven can afford. 


SerreeMent or THe Paciric anp Van- 
DERBILT Line Contest.—The contract between 
Commodore Vanderbilt and the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company is said to be arranged, the 
mere signaturesexcepted. The latter company 
is to purchase all the Vanderbilt steamers on 
the Pacific for $1,000,000, of which $600,000 
is in stock. Commodore Vanderbilt is to run 
his boats on the Atlantic, receiving thirty per 
cent. of the receipts. The North Atlantic 
boats are to go into the Havre line. 


Post Orrice ConTRIBUTIONS TO THE WaASH- 
incTON Nationa Monument.—The plan of 
Post Office contributions for the Washington 
Monument has-been in operation about four 


months, and returns have come in from 841. 


places. The aggregate amount received is 
$2240.31. Nearly 28,000 places have not been 
heard from at all. If the Post-masters of 
these would — with the others, and 
with as favourable an average result, the an- 
nual found would be more than two hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars. To keep 
the work in fair progress, forty-five thousand 
dollars a year would suffice, which would re- 
quire an average return of $2.50 a year or 12} 
cents a month from each town. age 


Henry Warp Beecuer’s Caurca.—The 
New York correspondent of the Philadel phia 
Press says:—After a debate of five hours, ter- 
minating only a few moments before midnight, 
the congregation of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
church determined, on Monday last, to build a 
new edifice. They had much discussion about 
it, and only carried the point by good manage- 
ment. 


Mormonisu.—The Utah Valley Zan says: 
‘¢ Such a thing as a Gentile’s associating with 
Mormons here is quite unknown and unheard 
of, and the motive for the exclusiveness which 
exists is apparent to all. It is the natural re- 
sult of the system under which they live, and 
without which it could not exist. The neces- 
sities for it are knqwn as well in Constantino- 
ple as in Salt Lake City, and leads the Sultan 
there to post a sentry at the entrance of his 


harem to keep off all intruders. High walls 
serve here the purpose of sentinels, though 
we have heard that the latter were sometimes 
employed. The Mormon authorities know 
full well that if their wives and families are 
permitted to mingle and associate with the 


— 


outward world they will soon gain a know- 
ledge of their position, and of the respect and 
attention which woman elsewhere commands. 
This knowledge, they know, will lead to dis- 
satisfaction, and dissatisfaction will end in re- 
volt.” 


Capita. Ponrsament.—Ten of the fifteen 
Supervisors of Milwaukie county, Wisconsin, 
have petitioned the State Legislature to re- 
enact the formula of the State, punishing mur- 
der in the first degree with death. 


Wowen Votine 1n Canapa.—In reply to the 
question, Can women vote at the elections of 
school trustees? Dr. Reyerson, Superintendent 
of schools in the Upper Province, stated in 
Sarnia that, if they were rated on the collec- 
tor’s roll, there was nothing ia the act to pre- 
vent them. 


Sincotar Cause or on Sutppoarp.— 
While the schooner Rosewreath, of Boston, 
Captain Baker, was lying at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, about a month back, in ballast, the 
captain, who was sitting in the cabin, found 
smoke issuing from the mate’s state room. On 
opening the door, the mate’s coat, hanging 
there, was found to be on fire, which, of course, 
was soon extinguished. There being nothing 
in the pockets of the coat to cause it, Captain 
Baker was induced to make some experiments, 
and found that a bull’s eye side light, on which 
the sun was shining strongly, was the cause. 
The coat was in a direct line with the rays, 
and the bull’s eye had acted as a powerful 
burning glass. This Captain Baker proved 
by six different trials, each time igniting the 
article when held within five or six feet of the 
bull’s eye. 


Manuractores Vircinra-—The Phila- 
delphia North American says:—Every body 
will be gratified to learn that the manufac- 
turing interest in Virginia has lately received 
a powerful stimulus. The Richmond £n- 
quirer says many new factories are in course 
of erection; among them a woollen mill in 
Richmond, which will be in operation by the 
first of March next, and will consume weekly 
from eight to ten thousand pounds of wool. 
A large sugar refinery is nearly completed; 
and four or five gentleman, with abundance 
of capital, are about to establish a great tan- 
nery, with which an extensive boot and shoe 
shop isto be connected. In addition to these, 
a manufactory of firearms, in which Colonel 
Colt is interested, will soon be at work. 


Drunken Puysictan.—At Lockport, New 
York, last week, a Dr. Cresswell was on trial 
on the charge of murdering a patient, whom 
he was called upon or volunteered to attend, 
‘by administering strychnine. The trial re- 
sulted in a verdict of manslaughter, the of- 
fence being probably an aggravated case of 
malpractice, it having been shown on the trial 
that the accused was addicted to intemper- 
ance, and was known to be at times very drunk 
when he administered his medicires. 


Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Arabia brings London papers to 
the 4th inst. 

The London Post, Lord Palmerston’s organ, pub- 
lishes a conspicuous and important editorial article, 
saying that the alliance of England and France, 
for the settlement of Italian affairs, draws closer 
every day, and already begins to produce evident 
and tangible consequences; that it is now formally 
determined that no intervention shall take place 
Italy; that the people shall be left to their ow 


- desires; that it is agreed that Central Italy shall 


dispose of itself, freely, at the popular election, by, 
decreeing annexation to the Sardinian kingdom. 
There are also significant references to Naples, 
Venetia, and the Duchies. 

In regard to the rumoured acquisition of Savoy 
and Nice by France, it would appear, notwith- 
standing the tranquillizing assurances of Lord John 
Russell, that the annexation is likely to be speedily 
effected. 

The discontent in Hungary was on the increase, 
and it was reported that Kossuth had disappeared 
from London, giving rise to the impression that he 
had gone to Hungary with revolutionary designs. 

The Mazzini party is said to be active at Rome, 
and measures have been taken to prevent any 
manifestations. 

The Dutch merchants in Japan request of their 
Government the presence of war vessels, as they 
apprehend that serious consequences will arise 
from the misbehaviour of other foreigners now in 
Japan. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


A deputation from Liverpool, Bristol, Manches- 
ter, Leeds, Hull, Belfast, and Gloucester, on the 
proposed exemption of private property from cap- 
ture at sea in time of war, had an interview with 
Viscount Palmerston on the evening of the 3d inst. 
Lurd Palmerston said that he would not flatter the 
deputation by professing to agree with them. He 
considered that the very existence of this country 
depended on its possessing the command of the 
seas, and that tt was necessary for that object to re- 
tain the power of seizing the ships, and especially the 
seamen navigating the ships, of foreign powers. War 
was an enormous evil, but still it was sometimes 
necessary to go to war in selfidefence; and a naval 
power like England ought not to surrender any 
means of weakening her enemies at sea. If we 
did not seize their seamen on board their merchant 
vessels, we should have to fight them on board 
their ships of war. He denied that private proper- 
ty was spared in war on land any more than in 
war at sea. On the contrary, armies in an enemy’s 
country took whatever they wanted or desired 
without the slightest regard to the rights of pro- 
perty, as we should find to our cost if a hostile 
army should ever succeed in landing in this coun- 
try. 

On the 3d inst., in the House of Commons, Lord 
John Russell stated, in reply to an inquiry, that the 
government had no reason to suppose that warlike 
preparations were going forward on an extraordi- 
nary scale in France. The government had earn- 
estly endeavoured to prevent a renewal of hostili- 
ties, now that the Congress was not likely to meet, 
and had received the most satisfactory assurances 
that the ratifications of the new commercial treaty 
would be exchanged in Paris on the 9th inst. He 
also defended the British Consul at Tangiers from 
recent charges made against him of having assisted 
the Moors in their war with the Spaniards, and 
asserted that he had pursued a strictly neutral pol- 
icy. 

FRANCE. 

‘Several of the Paris journdls seem to consider 
the annexation of Savoy to France about the same 
as concluded. The French journals continued to 
publish numerous and strongly worded protests 
from various classes of manufacturers against the 
Emperor's commercial reform. 


the Emperor tends more than ever towards peace. 
The Paris Constitutionnel publishes a pastoral letter, 
addressed 1n the year 1810 by the former Bishop 
of Orleans and Preacher in Ordinary of Louis XVI, 
and who was prosecuted in 1791 for refusing to 
take the oath of the civil constitution of the clergy. 
In this letter Monseigneur Rosseau states that it is 
not necessary for the Pope to be a temporal sove- 
reign. He also claims the liberties of the Gallican 
Church. 
ITALY. 


The London Post says the treaties of Villafranca 
and Zurich are virtually anoulled. ‘The Western 
Powers have commanded that no armed interven- 
tion shall take place in Italy, unless it is previously 
sanctioned by the unanimous approval of all the 
great European Powers. Practically such a con- 
dition is tantamount to absolute non-intervention. 
An affray had occurred at Ancona between the 
Papal chasseurs and the artillery men on the one 
side, and the gen d’armes on the other. Three 
hundred of the former have, it is said, been arrested, 
of whom forty were wounded. Garibaldi’s mar- 
riage with the daughter of the Marchese Raimondi, 
took place near Como on the 24th of January. 
The General and his bride had arrived at Milan. 


SPAIN. 

A Madrid telegram of the 2d inst. says:—Yes- 
terday considerable Moorish forces attacked the 
right wing of the Spanish encampment, but were 
repulsed. The Spanish then made an attack on 
the Moorish lines, threw the Moors into disorder, 
and took their positions, which they maintained 
until the end of the fight. The Spanish artillery 
caused enormous losses to the enemy, estimated to 
amount to two thousand. The Spanish lost two 
hundred. The victory was complete. The bro- 
ther of the Emperor commanded the Moors, who 
were mowed down fearfully by the Spanish artil- 
lery. It is now credibly reported that the regular 
army of the Emperor has not been in action, but 
has been held in reserve, upon the anticipation 
that the ememy might be drawn into the interior, 
and then overwhelmed by an unexpected attack. 


AUSTRIA. 


Letters from Austria speak of increasing discon- 
tent in Hungary,and imdicate that matters were 
daily getting more serious. Discoftent was so 
general and menacing that government was rapid- 
ly mat@hing troops to the frontier. The London 
Globe's Paris correspondent says that it is gener- 
ally understood that France and England are 
about to make a joint summons to Austria to desist 
from sending troops into the Marshes and Ancona, 
and to evacuate Venetia at the earliest period, and 
accept such indemnity as Italy is now ready to 
offer. 

HUNGARY. 

The Hungarian Protestant Deputation, which 

went to Vienna for the purpose of demanding from 


the Emperor the restoration of all the rights ard 


‘native refinement, sanctified by 


The French army | 
has been considerably reduced, and the policy of 


privileges of their Church, had been refused an 
audience by the Emperor, and had quitted Vienna. 
They had published a memorandum explaining 
the object of their mission. It is drawn up in a 
menacing tone, and expresses the most sombre 
predictions. The national movement will, they 
say, résemble an avalanche. Hungary will detach 
herself from Austria at the first opportunity, as the 
Austrian Government has insulted and overthrown 
every thing that existed in Hungary. 


Married. 


On the 16th inst., in the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, by the Rev. J. M. Crowell, 
Mr. Gipgon T. Tupp to Miss Ciara, daughter of 
the late Wintiam Buiacksurye, Esq., all of Phila- 
delphia. 

At Mount Nebo, Baltimore county, Maryland, 
on the 19th inst., by the Rev. T. W. Simpson, Mr. 
James C. Baxer to Miss Rseina M. Hutson. 

On Thursday, the 16th inst., by the Rev. Archi- 
bald P. Cobb, Mr. Wiut1am to Miss 
Henxwoop, all of Philadelphia. , 

On Thursday, 16th inst., Y Rev. John Thomas, 
Mr. Joun Suesp of Milton, Pennsylvania, to Miss 
Jane, daughter of Mr. Rosert McKer of Anthony, 
Pennsylvania. 

On the 15th inst., by the Rev. Joseph E. Nassau, 
Mr. Frepreaick Van Liew to Miss E. 
Ric#arps, all of Warsaw, New York. 

On the 2d inst., at Cahaba, Alabama, by the Rev. 
D. D. Sanderson, Mr. H.S. Hupson to Miss Sauuir 
Craia, daughter of James D. Craig, Esq.. On the 
Sth inst., in Eutaw, Alabama. Mr. Foster M. 
Kirksey to Miss Marearetra L. Liston, daugh- 
ter of Jonathan Liston, Esq., of Indiana. 


On the 9th inst., by the Rev. T. M. Crawford of 
York county, Pennsylvania, Mr. Henry Mon- 
rootn to Miss Lacy Ann, youngest daughter of 
Stepnen Riavon, Esq., all of Harford county, 
Maryland. 

At Newport, Ohio, on Tuesday morning, lith 
inst., by the Rev. G. V. Fry, Mr. Bensamin P. 
Putsam of Durant, Iowa, to Miss ‘Lypta Warter- 
MAN, eldest daughter of Lutagr Eveerrton, Esq. 

On the 14th inst., by the Rev. G. W. Shaiffer, 
Mr. Otiver S. Brown of near Eouden, Franklin 
county, Pennsylvania, to Miss Isasen, daughter 
of the late Georaz M. Hupson, Esgq., of Hunting- 
don county, Pennsylvania. 


On the morning of the 6th inst., in the Presby- 
terian church, Columbia, Texas, by the Rev. W. 
C. Somerville, Mr. Joan Carpweti to Miss Mary 
Duntar. Also, at the same time and place, Mr. 
George Wituiams to Mrs. P. A, Loverina. 


Mbituarp. 


Died, at the residenc@gof Dr. F. Hinkle, Marietta, 
Pennsylvania, January 19th, Miss ANN WHITE- 
HILL, in the seventy-sixth year of her age, for 
many years a useful gnd valued member of the 
Presbyterian church in Marietta. 

Died, suddenly, on the 27th ult., at Pennington, 
New Jersey, JOSHUA KETCHAM, in the sixtieth 
year of his age. Seldom has there a death occurred 
within the precincts of private life, creating a 
deeper ‘impression, or causing a more heartfelt 
sadness than the one recorded above. Upright in 
character, consistent in his manner of life, and 
affectionately disposed to all with whom he had 
to deal, his loss will be a sore bereavement, not 
only to his family, but to every one who had the 

leasure of his acquaintance. He was affable in 
is disposition and bearing towards others; hos- 
pitable in the highest degree toward his friends, 
and in his judgment concerning business and 
family affairs a very prudent and far-seeing man. 


It is rare that we find a person in whose life man- . 


ly traits of conduct were better commingled with 


gg emotions of the heart. It may be said of 


im, he lived and died upon the same spot where 
his early years were trained. He sleeps beside 
his fathers in the venerable church-yard, where 
lie the ashes of those who bled and fell in, the con- 
flict for liberty; but as the traveller passes by and 
reads the inscriptions upon its tombstones, none 
will recall happier memories, or awaken more 
tender reflections, than that of our departed friend. 
A widow has lost a trusty support, and a son has 
lost a kind father; but the hope and consolation 
of both is, “The Lord doeth all things well, and 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” K. 

Died, at Newton, Sussex county, New Jersey, 
on the 16th inst., Miss MARIA SUSAN JOHN- 
SON, aged fifty-eight years. It is but due to the 
memory of the deceased to refer briefly to the 
prominent traits of her character and life. A 
membership of forty-six years in the Newton 
Presbyterian church was filled with evidences of 
humble, yet earnest piety. Her remarkable ener- 
gy of character led her from the first to devise 
methods of Christian benevolence. She, with a 
few other females of like spirit, organized the first 
Sabbath-school and stated prayer-meeting in Sus- 
sex county, and for seven years sustained them 
unaided until a became established institutions 
of the Church. The missionary spirit of this de- 


voted little — was further shown jin their | 
| efforts among t 


e ignorant and degraded of a 
neighbouring destitute region, which have result- 
ed in the formation of a permanent and flourishing 
church. Her interest in these and all such-enter- 
prises remained unabated. For more than thirty 
years she suffered much from disease and infirm- 
ity, but always with cheerful resignation. Her 
ivine grace, 
ever marked her as a true Christian lady; while 
her unwavering attachment to her friends, mani- 
fested by the most tender tokens of sympathy and 
love, endeared her to all who enjoyed her ac- 
quaintance. Though suffering much in her last 
hours, the end was peace. She passed calmly and 
gently away. This is her simple record. She 
“died in faith.”— Communicated. 


Died, at his residence, Croton Falls, New York, 
on the 24th ult.. THOMAS R. LEK, in the sixtieth 
year of his age. Though an extended memorial 
of this gentleman will doubtless be prepared for 
the satisfaction of his family and numerous friends, 
it is, nevertheless, proper that a brief notice of him 
be given in the religious press. Mr. Lee was a 
man of five talents and respectable acquirements. 
Having taken his degree at Union College, he 
studied law in the city of New York. and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1823. His integrity of charac- 
ter, his industry and gentlemanly bearing, to- 
gether with his ample qualifications as a jurist, 
soon secured for him a respectable and remunera- 
tive practice. At this period he was somewhat 
disposed to enter public life. Accordingly we see 
him at one time holding a place in the municipal, 
governinent of the city of New York, and again, a 
representative in the Senate of the State; but he 
soon found that his principles, his habits, and his 
tastes were utterly unsuited to political life, and 
he retired from that field altogether. It is, how- 
ever, to his religious character that we would 
chiefly refer. He was the child of — parents, 
| whom he was carefully instructed in the truths 
of the gospel; and through the influence of this 
early training, accompanied by the restraining 
grace of God, he was kept from the vices common 
to youth, and d‘stinguished for exemplary deport- 
ment long before he openly avowed himself to be 
on the Lord’s side. It was under the ministra- 
tions of his life-long friend, Dr. McElrdéy, pastor 
of the Scotch Presbyterian Church, that he made 
a public profession of religion. Of this church he 
was for many years a member, and for several 
—. a ruling elder, and in both these relations 

e had the entire confidence and respect of his 
brethren. His worldly circumstances having be- 
come easy, if not affluent, his own health and that 
of his wife not being robust, and both, perhaps, 
preferring the quiet and retirement of the country 
to the noise and bustle of the city, in 1843 he 
removed to Croton Falls; and there, it is believed, 
he has been a great blessing. To say nothing of 
the salutary influence silently exerted upon the 
community by his daily walk and conversation, 
he has, by his generous contributions, with the 
assistance of a few other worthy individuals, been 
instrumental in the erection of a neat and com- 
fortable church edifice, in the procuring of a par- 
sonage, and in the maintenance of the regular 
administration of Divine ordinances. In the win- 
ter of 1849 Mr. Lee was called to part with the 
wife of his youth. This was a sore bereawement 
to him and to his children. But that excellent 
lady had left her impress on every one of those 
children, and the seed sown in their hearts by her 
pious instruction, watered by the instruction, and 
counsels, and prayers of their father, has, through 
the blessing of God, sprung up and yielded a 
plentiful harvest. Five of these children are al- 
ready safe within the Church of God, and it is -not 
doubted that the remaining three will be there in 
due time. Many happy days has the writer of 
this feeble tribute prt A in the bosom of this fam- 
ily, and’ a better ordered family he has never seen. 
About nine months ago Mr. Lee’s health began to 
fail, and from that time until near the close of 
life, there were in his own mind and in that of his 
friends, the alternations of hope and fear in re- 
spect to the issue. But saving all this period, 
though occasionally left to walk in darkness, yet 
upon the whole his frame of mind was comfortable; 
and to use his own language—“ The result, for life 
or for death, I commit to Him who erdereth all 
things well.” The thought of leaving his beloved 
children (five of them still in their minority) be- 
hind him, at times pressed heavily on bis heart; 
but then the promise—“ Leave thy fatherless chil- 
dren with me, and I will preserve them alive”’— 
came to his relief, and he was enabled to roll this, 
with every other solicitude, over upon his cove- 
nant-keeping God. In the last letter the writer of 
this feeble tribute had from him (and it was writ- 
ten by an amanuensis), he observes:—“ Blessed 


be God that, notwithstanding my many shortcom- 


ings and backslidings, and my great unfruitful- 
ness, I have not, at this moment, a religion to 
look for. Christ is precious to me—precious ‘in 
what he is, for what he has done and suffered, and 
for what he is now doing in the boly place above.” 
‘‘Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours, and their works do follow 
them.” M. 


NION CHURCH.—The Rev. Robert Gamble 

of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, will 
preach in the Union Presbyterian Church, Thir- 
teenth street below Spruce, Philadelphia, to-mor- 
row (Sabbath) morning, 26th inst., at half-past ten 
o'clock, and in the evening at half. past seven 
o’clpck. Mr. Gamble is a cousin of Dr. Dill, who 
visited this country on bebalf of the Irish Mission, 
and a grandson of the late Rev. William Gamble, 
Letterkeney, County Donegal, Ireland. He is a 
young man of much promise in the Church. His 
numerous friends will have an opportunity of 
hearing him as above announced. feb 25—I1t* 


ANTED—A Boy sixteen or eighteen years 

of age, to take care of a Horse and Cow. 

Also a half-grown Girl as Child’s Nurse. None 

need apply unless recommended for character and 
competency. Address SUBURBAN, 

Office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 


feb 25—1t* Philadelphia. 
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PRESBYTERY OF IOWA.—The Presb f 

Iowa stands adjourned to meet in West Point on 

the first Tuesday (6th) of March, at seven o'clock, 

P. M. A. C. McCieccanp, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF TUSKALOOSA.—The next 
stated meeting of the Presbytery of Tuskaloosa 
will be held at Concord Church, Greene cuunty, 
Alabama, on Thursday, March 29th, at eleven 
o'clock, A. M, C, A. Stituman, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF FAYETTEVILLE.—The 
Presbytery of Fayetteville stands adjourned to 
meet at Galatia church, Cumberland eounty, North 
Carolia,on Thursday before the second Sabbath 
(the 5th) of April, at twelve o’clock, M. ' 

James P. McPuerson, Stated Clerk. 


WESTMINSTER CHURCH, NEW YORK.— 
The Rev. Dr. McCartee, the pastor, will preach in 
the Westminster Church, enty-second street, 
between Sixth and Seventh Avenues, New York, 
to-morrow (Sabbath), 26th inst., at half-past ten 
o’clock, A. M., and at half-past three o’clock, P.M. 
Subject for discourse, “‘The New Hea- 
vens and the New Earth.” Strangers are cordially 
invited, and will be provided with seats. 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY.—The 
monthly meetings of the members and friends of 
the New York City Tract Society will be held at 
Room No. 24, Cooper Institute, New York, on 
Wednesday, the 29th inst. There will be a 
meeting at three o’clock in the afternoon for 
prayer, and at half-past seven o’clock in the even- 
ing the Board will hold a meeting, for the recep- 
tion of reports and the transaction of other busi- 
ness. Both of these meetings will be public, and 
attendance is very requested. 
saac OrncHarp, Secretary. 
— 
EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Historical Evi- 
dences of the Truth of the Scriptural Re- 
cords, stated anew with special reference to the 
Doubts and Discoveries of Modern Times. By 
George Rawlinson, M.A. $1.25. 

Scenes and Impressions Abroad. By Rev. J. E. 
Rockwell, D.D. 12mo. $1. 

Christian Believing and Living. Sermons. By 
F. D. Huntingdon, D.D. 12mo. $1.25. 

Lectures on the Book of Revelations. By Rev. 
C. M. Butler, D.D. 12mo. $1.25. 

A Trip to Cuba. By Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
12mo. 75 cents. 

Butler’s Analogy of Religion, Natural and Re- 
vealed,- tothe Constitution and Course of Nature. 
Edited, with an Analysis, by J. T. Champlin, D.D. 
12mo. 75 cents. 

Butler’s Ethical Discourses and Essay on Virtue. 
Edited, with an Analysis, by J. T. Champlin, D.D. 
12mo. 75 eents. 

Hand-Book of Practical Receipts, for Every-day 
Life. 16mo. 38 cents. 

Gotthold’s Emblems; or, Things Invisible Un- 
derstood by Things that are Made. By Christian 
Scriver. 12mo. $1. 

Eschatology; or, The Scripture Doctrine of the 
Coming of our Lord, &c. By Samuel B. Lee. 
12mo. $l. 

Preachers and Preaching. By Rev. Nicholas 
Murray, D.D. 12mo. 75 cents. 

The Young Men of the Bible. A Series of Lec- 
tures delivered before the Young Men’s Christi 
Association of Boston. 12mo. $l. 

Commentary on the Pentateuch. Translated 
from the German of Otto Von Gerlach. By Rev. 
Henry Downing. 8vo. $2.50, 

Life of Mary Ann Shimmelpennick. By Chris- 
tiana C. Hankin. vols. 12mo. $2. 

Angus’s Bible Hand-Book. 16mo. $1.25. 

A History of England, from the Earliest Times 
to the Revolution in 1688. By David Hume, and 
continued down to the year 1858. For the Use of 
Students. 12mo. $l. 

Life’s Morning; or, Counsels and Encourage- 
ménts for Youthful Christians. 16mo. $1. 

The Bible by Itself. An Address delivered be- 
fore the New York Bible Society, November 27, 
1859. By William A. Butler. 25 cents. . 

Payson’s Works. 3 vols. 8vo. $3.75. . 

Lectures on the Epistles of Paul to the Thessa- 
lonians. By John Lillie, D.D. 8vo. $2. 

«*« Any of the above works sent by mail, post- 
age prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


or sale b 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, ‘Philadelphia. 
feb 25—3t 


ASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 
—The most magnificent, the most profusely, 
and the cheapest Illustrated Bible ever published. 
Part 1, price 15 cents, with thirty-two Illustra- 
tions. . 
No pictorial Bible we have seen will compare 
with it.—Knickerbocker Magazine. 
For beauty and taste in all its it has never 
been excelled, if, indeed, equalled.—N. Y. Sun. 
We hope this Bible will find a welcome in thou- 
sands of American homes.— Evangeli 
When complete, will form a most magnificent 
of the Holy Scriptures.—N, Y, 


Obser ve7 
e cheapest ogg rag of the kind which has 
yet appeared.—-New York Evening Post. 

It is a model of cheapness and excellence.— New 
York Times. 
. This is an extraordinary work;'nearly every 
Page is illustrated.— Christian Advocate. ’ 

or its extreme cheapness, and the extraordi- - 

nary beauty of its eountlées illustrations, no more 
valuable edition of the Saored Book can be found. 
— New York Tribune. 


Ps most — illustrated Bible ever issued 
‘amily use.— Independent. 
P= Sent free, by mail, for fifteen one-cent post- 


tan 
weeold by all Booksellers and Periodical Dealers. 


ed b 
ASSEL PETTER & GALPIN, 
Mo.’ 37 Park Row, New York. 


Publis 
feb 25—2t 
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"er in this volume were 
delivered at the request of the Trustees of Colum- 
bie 


York, in carrying out their ar- 
courses of instruétion, under the 


of literature than is deemed suitable for under 
graduates. For the treatment of the philosophy of 
the English language, more judicious and die- 
crimineting selection cduld not have been made, 
as Mr. Marsh is a of 

ral gcholarship. Every page e volume 
Seaciedtdeue Of his zealous devotion, and of the 
‘minateness and exactness of his studies in this 


ag qa It is not his object merely to enter- 
lin Ge with the results of his curious researches, 
afford 


sdlid instruction, which none should 
and which the scholar cannot treat 
Should we give the titles of these thirty 
might infer that the treatment 

dry and unengaging, and yet nothing 
further from the truth. Five lectures are 
‘devoted 'to the vucabulary of the English language, 
on grammatical inflecticns, two on the sources 
and composition of English, and single lectures on 
related subjects; and in the development of each 
there is such variety of illustration, s0 many curious 
details, and such accurate analysis, as to carry 


conviction to the reader that he is listening to " 
The educated will, of course, 


The publisher has done his part in bringing out 

the volume in handsome style. : 

or Tee Kxout, and other Poems. By Mrs. 
P. Marsh. New York, 1860, Charles 

Scribner. 12mo, pp. 327. 

We should infer a close relationship between 
the author of this volume and that of the preced- 
iny, not only from the name, but a similarity of high 
culture and the peculiar cast of study. We still re- 
tain the impression, some years since received, from 
the perusal of the Hallig by Biernatzki, which was 
brought under our notice by the admirable transla- 
tion of it by the same lady. The’scenes of that 
exciting story have, it would seem, suggested the 
* Wolfe of the Knoll.” The story of tie poem is, 
in its principal features, simple—Wolfe, an aged 
inbabitant of Amrum, one of the peculiar isles of 
the coast of Schleswig-Holstein, watches day and 
night on a knoll for the return of his eon; who has 
become a mariner; his son is captured, and becomes 
a slave in Tunis, and hence the Jong-and weary 
watcohings of his father; finally he returns in sufety. 
The author calls this the thread by which she 
" @Onnects the contrasted scenes she portrays of 
places totally dissimilar—the desolate Hallig and 
life in the tropics. Mrs. Marsh is a poet, if 
we appreciate the character, and in her pictu- 
resque descriptions and graceful versification, as 
weil ss in her poetical thought, she has entitled 

to no inferior place in the temple of the 
muses. The minor poems are chiefly translations 
or illustrations of foreign legends. They have also 
the true poetical ring. 

Tas Amenioax Cunistian Recorp; Containing the 
History, Confession of Faith. and Statistics of 
each Religious Denomination in the United 
States and Europe; a List of all C.ergymen, 

_ with their Post Office Address, &c. New York, 
1860, W. R. C. Clark & Meeker. 12mo, pp. 
696. 

The title of the book is a good index to its char- 
acter and design. It comprises a vast fund of in- 
formation respecting the various churches, and so 
fur as we are able to judge, its compilers have 
taken all due pains to be correct and impartial. 
As a book of reference it is well worthy of atten- 
tion, and although there must necessarily be mis- 
takes in it, from its very nature, it is still valuable. 


Cuast History. By Robert Turnbull, D.D., 
author of “ Pulpit Orators of France and Switzer- 
land,” &c. Boston, 1860, Gould§ Lincoln. 12mo, 
pp. 540. 

We noticed the first edition of Dr. Turnbull's 
“Christ in History” with unreserved approbation, 
and this new and revised edition is still more 
worthy of commendation. As a true and safe his- 
tory, the author finds «Christianity not only a his- 
torical reality, but a divine and supernatural power 
by which all other realities and powers are ex- 
plained and controlled.” This is the true doctrine, 
and so the reader will be ready to admit when he 
accompanies the author ‘in his investigations of the 


past. 


Lectorgs on THE Book or Revetation. By C. M. 
Butler, D.D., Rector of Trinity Church, Wasbing- 
ton, District of Columbia. New York, 1860, Rob- 
ert Carlier & Brothers; Philadelphia, William S. 
& Alfred Martien. 12mo, pp. 482. 

These lectures on the Apocalypse, the author 
informs us, were delivered to the people of his 
charge at their desire, and are now published with 
the view to wider usefulness. They have the 
merit of perspicuity and modesty, as well as free- 
dom from the dogmatism which often character- 
izes the interpretation of prophecy. We have 
often been startled with the positiveness of some 
authors in treating of matters which, after all, were 
but conjectural. Any one may study unfulfilled 
prophecy and express the results at which he has 
arrived; but unless a prophet himself, he cannot 
safely dogmatize on the subject. Dr. Butler, with- 
out broaching any positively new theory. and with- 
out betraying any of the blinding enthusiasm which 

catry eome into the region of fancy, has given a 

rational and not unsafe exposition of matters which 

prophecy fulfilled can alone make certain. His 
book, therefore, may be read with profit. 


A Boox or Caaistian Sonnets. By William Al- 
len, D.D., author of the “American Biographical 
Dictionary,” &c. Northampton, 1860, Bridgman 
§& Childs. 12mo. pp. 96. 

The sonnets, one hundred in number, are the 
productions of an aged and invalid divine who, in 
their composition, has cheered his declining days. 
It is an amiable picture which should charm us, 
‘especially as the tone of poetry is Christian and 
hopeful, and the thouglits cleverly versified. We 
confess that the Sonnet, except in its occasional use, 
was never a favourite with us, and one hundred of 
them in an unrelieved cluster is rather a bold ex- 
periment. Still there is much to commend them, 
although not of the higher order of poetry, and the 
notes huve-considerable interest. 


Samvst Tae Propset, and the Lessons of his Life 
and Times. By the Rev. Robert Steel, Chelten- 


ham, author of “Doing Good.” London, 1860, 


ZT. Nelson & Sons; Philadelphia, William 8. §& 

Alfred Martien. 12mo, pp. 452. 7 

The object of this volume is to deduce from the 
brief scriptural notices of Samuel what may be 
regarded as thcir practical, suggestive lessons, and 
thie is done somewhat at large by a series of 
reflections and personal illustrations derived from 
modern incidents. Some of these latter, as in the 
case of the Beechers, are not very apt or edifying, 
and yet the book contains much that is good and 
readable. It does not reveal a high order of talent. 


Bisnor Bourier’s Anatocy or Reuiciox, Natural 


and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of 


Nature. Edited, with an Analysis, by J. T. 
Champlin, D.D., President of Waterville College. 
Boston, 1860, John P. Jewett & Co. 12mo, pp. 278. 


Bisnop Ersicat Discourszs anp Essay 
ow Virtus. Arranged as a Treatise on Mortal 
Philosophy, and Edited, with an Analysis, by J. 
-T. Champlin, D.D., President of Waterville Col- 

“Mege. Boston, 1860, John P. Jewett & Co. 12mo, 

pp. 206. 

It is not necessary, in noticing these volumes, to 
speak of the high and established character of 
Bishop Butler's works, and with which, it is pre- 
sumed, all educated men are familidr. The adap- 
tation of them for college uses in the present vol- 
umes is worthy of notice for the skill with which 
they are prepared. The editor has furnished an 
‘analysis of the volumes, and has preceded each of 
them with the well written and discriminating 
sketch of Butler by Professor Rogers, whose “Eclipse 
of Faith” obtained such high commendation. The 
arrangement of the text, and the editorial intro- 
ductions will facilitate the perusal and study of the 
argument. 


Scexes anp Impressions Asroap. By the Rev. J. 
£. Rockwell, D.D. New York, 1860, Robert Care 
ter & Brothers; Philadelphia, William S. § Alfred 
Martien. 12mo, pp. 340. 

The author, on his return from his continental 
tour, converted his recollections into a series of 
lectures for the entertainment of the people of his 
charge, which, being listened to with much inter- 
est, led to their publication in their present form. 
White nothing positively new can be expected 
in the review of a tour so often described, Dr. 
Rockwell has so pleasantly pictured the incidents 
of his travels that he will have readers, and they 
will not be disappointed in his recitals. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


We have received Leonard Scott & Co.'s reprint 
of the Edinburgh Review for January, for so many 
years one of the most decided and ablest of the 
British Reviews, and according to our custom sub- 
join the table of coutents, as follows:—1. Mortality 
in Trades and Professions. 2. Rawlinson’s Hero- 
dotus. 3. Rogers on the Coal Fields of North 
America and Great Britain. 4. Lord Elgin’s Mis- 
sion to China and Japan. 5 Alison’s History of 
Europe. 6. Acclimatization of Animals. 7. Pro- 
gress of Legal Reform. 8. Souvenirs and Corres. 
pondence of Madame Récamier. 9. British Taxa- 
tion. 10. Lord Macaulay. 

From the Messrs. Carters of New York we have 
received an address delivered before the New 
York Bible Society, by William Allan Butler, Esq., 
entitled “The Bible by Itself” It is of excellent 


staple, 
Wa'bave the Masch enuiber of Godey's 


Book, with all its usual amplitude and variety of 
illustration and light literary articles. 

Norton's Literary Letter, new series, is a capital 
bibliographical help. It is worthy of literary 


patronage. 
We have received from Colonel Snowden, Di- 
rector of the United States Mint, his report for the 
last fiscal year, which is a very satisfactory docu- 
ment in all its minute details. 
We have Littell’s Living Age, No. 821, and the 
Minutes of the Synod of Philadelphia. 


From the Protestant Churchman. 
COME UNTO ME. 


I knew not where to go! 
My friends, however true and tried, 
Would not in love with me abide, 
If they my heart could know. 


Not the most tender one 
Could gase upon each secret sin 
That stains the pride of all within, 

And not the sinner shun. 


’ I knew not where to go! 
From self how gladly would [ flee! 
How, then, can perfect purity 

Endure the vile and low? 


I sought a hiding-place, 
A shield, a rest. Where should it be? 
As voice said, ‘Come unto me,” 
ith tender, winning grace. 


Come unto thee, thou pure 
And Holy One? And wilt thou brook 
That upon which man cannot look, 
And looking, still endure? 


Sinner, what wouldet thou more? 

He yearns to draw thee to bis breast; 

O! teach us, Lord, who seek this rest, 
Thy goodness to adore! AZILE. 


WHAT A QUEEN COSTS. 


The following from the Philadelphia 
Press will give our readers an idea of the 
expense to the British nation of supporting 
the Court of England. It may be new to 
many of our readers, and will show them 
what royalty costs. In the last year the 
outlay by the British people for Royal Estab-t 
lishments amounted to about $2,732,955. 
The leading items are as follows :—Queen 
Victoria’s Civil List, $1,925,000; includ- 
ing her Privy Purse, $300,000; salaries of 
Household, $655,000; Household expenses, 
$855,000; Royal bounty, $66,000; Pen- 
sions, $6000; Miscellaneous, $40,200; 
Prince Albert’s annuity, $150,000; Duch- 
ess of Kent, $150,000; Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, $45,000; Duchess of Mecklenberg- 
Strelitz, $15,000; King of the Belgians, 
$250,000; Princess Frederick of Prussia, 
$37,890; servants of deceased Royalty, 
$14,625. All of these moneys are paid out 
of the Consolidated Fund (or public rev- 
enue) of England, and do not represent the 
whole amount received by the Royal Family. 

Thus, Prince Albert has numerous of- 
fices, civil and military, which bring him in 
an additional income of $150,000. The 
Duke of Cambridge, beside having part of 
St. James’s Palace, free of rent, taxes, and 
repairs, has some $50,000 per annum extra 
as Commander-in-chief and Colonel of a ca- 
valry regiment. Not only is the Queen’s 
aunt, the Duchess of Cambridge, handsome- 
ly pensioned, as well as her son and two 
daughters, but even her son-in-law, a very 
poor German Prince, accepts $8890 a year 
from Great Britain. The Queen’s mother 
and the Queen's uncle (Leopold of Belgium) 
have $400,000 a year betweenthem. Nay, 
so much is money an object with Royalty 
that the Princess Royal of England, mar- 
ried to the King of Prussia’s nephew, was 
meanly permitted by the Prussian Royal 
family to saddle the British nation with a 
life-pension to her of $37,940 a year, which 
John Bull will probably have to pay during 
the next half century. — > 


A MONUMENT OF ROSE-BUSHES. 


On the south side of Barnes church, Lon- 
don, lurk some rose-bushes in a quiet nook, 
which distinguish the last resting-place of 
one Edward Rose, formerly a worthy Lon- 
don citizen, who died in 1653, and devised 
one hundred dollars in trust for the purchase 
of an acre of land, whose yearly proceeds 
were to be appropriated to the preservation 
of his grave, always to be marked by the 
emblematic rose-bushes, the residue being 
distributed amongst the deserving poor of 
the parish. Thus his name smells sweet, 
and his memory still is green! 


An Original Letter from General Wash 
ington. 


The Boston Register of the 11th inst. 
publishes the annexed letter from General 
Washington, which the Hon. Edward Ever- 
ett read before the Mallapan Literary Asso- 
ciation of South Boston, on the occasion of 
the repetition of his Washington Oration, 
for the benefit of the Mount Vernon Fund: 


27th Feb: 1776. 

Six, We were falsely alarmed a while 
ago with an acct. of the Regulars coming 
over from the Castle to Dorchester—Mr. 
Bayler whom I immediately sent off is just 
returned with a contradiction of it. But as 
a rascally Rifle man went in last night & 
will no doubt give all the Intelligence he 
can, wd it not be prudent to keep six or 
eight trusty men by way of Look outs or 
Patrols tonight on the Point next the Castle 
as well ason Nuke Hill. Atthe same time 
ordering particular Regimts to be ready to 
march at a moment’s warning to the Hights 
of Dorchester; For sh-uid the Enemy get 
Possession of those Hills before us they 
would reodr it a difficult task to dispossess 
them—better it is therefore to prevent than 
to remedy an evil. 

I am yr most obed 
Ge. WASHINGTON. 


(addressed) 
to Majr Genrl Ward 
Roxbury 


THE SURVEYOR’S COMPASS. 


Captain Marcy, in his excellent ‘ Prairie 
Traveller,’ recently published by the Har- 
pers, New York, gives an amusing account 
of the ignorance of an Indian and a white 
man respecting the compass. | 


Upon one occasion I endeavoured to teach 
a Delaware the use of the compass. He 
seemed much interested in its mechanism, 
and very attentively observed the oscilla- 
tions of the needle. He would move away 
a short distance, then return, keeping his 
eyes continually fixed upon the needle, and 
the uniform position into which it settled. 
He did not, however, seem to comprehend 
it in the least, but regarded the entire pro- 
ceeding as a species of necromantic perform- 


| ances got up for his especial benefit, and [ 


was about putting away the instrument, 
when he motioned me to stop, and came 
walking toward it with a very serious but 
incredulous countenance, remarking, as he 
pointed his fioger toward it, 

‘« May be so he tell lie sometime.” 

The ignorance evinced by the Indian re- 

garding the use of the compass is less re- 
markable than that of some white men who 
are occasionally met on the frontier. 
_ While surveying Indian lands in the 
wilds of Western Texas during the summer 
of 1854, I encountered a deputy surveyor 
travelling on foot, with his compass and 
chain upou his back. I saluted him very 
politely, remarking that I presumed he was 
a surveyor, to which he replied— 

‘“‘T reckon, stranger, I ar that thar indi- 
vidoal.” 

I had taken the magnetic variation several 
times, always with nearly the same results 
(about 10 degrees 20 minutes;) but, in 
order to verify my observations, [ was curi- 
ous to learn how they accorded with his 
own working, and accordingly inquired of 


him what he made the variation of the com- 
pass in that particular locality. He seemed 
struck with astonishment, took his compass 
from his back and laid it upon a log near 
by, then facing me, and pointing his hand 
toward it, said: 

“Stranger, do yer see that thar instru- 

I replied in the affirmative: 

Re continued, ‘I’ve owned her well-nigh 
goin’ on twenty year. I’ve put her through 
the perarries and through the timber, and 
now look yeer, stranger, you can just bet 
your life on’t she never var-ried arry time, 
and if you’ll just follow her sign you'll knock 
the centre outer the north star. She never 
lies, she don’t.” 


AN INTREPID JEW. 


An instance of intrepidity is related 
in the Bombay (India) Times. It appears 
that while a party of fifty persons of the 
Jewish community were engaged in con- 
versation, previous to prayer, Mr. Reu- 
ben unwittingly roused from its repose a 
large cobra di capella, which at once pounc- 
ed upon the disturber. Eluding its grasp 
the young man caught the cobra in the 
middle of its body, but it darted off with a 
violent jerk and again turned upon its as- 
sailant. 
time in his hand, and, giving it a swing in 


the air, struck its head against the ground 


several times, and killed the dangerous 
reptile, much to the admiration of the Jewish 
gentlemen present on the spot. 


— 


Arsenic in Paper-Hangings—Extra- 
ordinary Case. 


Three of the children of Mr. H. Fulland, 
living at the Quarry, Sheepcotwall, near 
Tipton, have been all but poisoned. On 
removing to a new house, the children at 
once became strangely and unaccountably 
ill. They all appeared suffering from the 
same complaint, nor could they well ex- 
plain how they felt. At night they were 
worse than in the day time, and always 
very restive, the muscles of the face being 
marded by a kind of twitching. Medical 
assistance was procured, but without effect, 
until Dr. Ballenden discovered that they 
were suffering from the effects of poison 
continuously received into their system, but 


‘from what’ source they could not ascertain. 
He, however, subsequently examined the 


bed-room, and finding the walls covered 
with a green coloured paper, tore off a 
small piece, in which he discovered an ex- 
traordinary quantity of arsenic. The ae 
had just been papered, and a fire was kept 
in it. The children had therefore been, 
inhaling the deleterious evaporation which 
necessarily issued from the paper. They 
were removed into another room, and are 
now fast regaining their usual health. The 
doctor states that, from an analysis made, 
a small bit of the paper contained sufficient 
arsenic to poison any grown-up person.— 
Manchester (England) Guardian. 


Varnish for Water-Colour Paintings. 

Every one knows that the common prac- 
tice of covering coloured drawings with 
glass, when framed and hung up, destroys 
much of the fresh and brilliant expression 
of the picture. We have tried a simple 
varnish, which answers all the desired pur- 
poses of protection, and admits of the wash- 
ing of the picture with cold water at any 
time. It has now stood more than thirty 
years, and is as good as new. First, mois- 
ten the picture carefully by passing a wet 
sponge over its back, to expand or enlarge 
it; next spread it smoothly across a simple 
square frame, made on purpose to keep it 
stretched, and secure it to this frame by 
pasting around the outer edges. It will 
then dry, and draw tight likeadrum. It 
must not draw too tight, or it will crack; 
hence the moistening should be moderate, 
but thorough. Next, take an ounce of 
Canada balsam and two ounces of spirit of 
turpentine, and mix them well together. 
This forms the varnish. Size the picture 
well with a solution of isinglass in water— 
if not well sized the varnish will strike 
through and spoil it. When dry, apply the 
varnish with a camel’s hair brush, passing 
it lightly over, so as not to disturb the 
colours. 

The only skill required in this: process is 
to sponge the picture evenly; to stretch it 
enough to make it smooth and tight—and 
uot too tight, so as to crack the paper; and 
lastly, to avoid washing off any of the colour 
in sizing and varnishing. It is not at all 
difficult—it only requires moderate care. 
Penctl drawings may be preserved from 
rubbing out or chafing by simply applying 
a thin coat of gum arabic, with a camel’s 
hair brush-—Country Gent. 


A SELF-MULTIPLYING GOOD. 


For the last thirty years a man of wealth 
has been engaged in an excellent work that 
deserves to be reported. He has been aid- 
ing poor young men, of good qualifications, 
to pursue their studies. One condition only 
is imposed on them. They enter into an 
engagement to do, if their circumstances 
permit, each for some young man, what is 
done for them. Up to this time this gen- 
erous benefactor: has helped, without noise 
and without show, a large number of young 
men, who now occupy honourable positions. 
These have, in their turn, fulfilled their 
engagement. It is thus that the good work 
continues itself, expands, and will endure 
long after he who began it shall be no lon- 
ger of this world.— Archives du Chris. 


BE GUDE TO YERE MITHER. 


Be gude to yere mither—ye ance were a bairn, 
An’ stood at her knee yere bit lesson to learn, 
The lessons she leired were na Jessons 0’ art, 

But o’ nature an’ truth prentit deep on the heart. 
Wi’ the sangs o’ langsyne she wad hush ye to rest, 
As she fauldit ye close to her love-lowing breast— 
An’ a prayer wad breathe to the Ruler o’ a’, 

That he'd care for her wee ane when she gaed awa’. 


Be gude to yere mither—her autumn is near, 

An’ the flowers o’ her simmer are faded an’ sere; 
When the shades o’ the gloamin’ are sklentin’ to nicht, 
The starnies she kindled should gie her their licht, 
An’ guidea ‘her steps, when, her blithsome days gane, 
She wades thro’ the snaws o’ this cauld warl’ alane; 
When the dark cluds o’ eild are beyinnin’ to fa’, 
O’ fringe them wi’ licht aye till she gangs awa’. 


Be gude to yere mither—an’ let na’ the win’ 
O’ poverty bow her grey head to the grun’, 
Aye shield her frae skaith an’ beild her frae cauld, 
An’ keep her aye snug when she’s dozen't an’ auld. 
Yere hame may be nocht but a clay-biggit d wallin, 
Yet gie her the coziest neuk in yere hallin, 
An’ heaven will send ye the best thing o’ a’, 
A mither’s last blessin’ when she gangs awa’. 

J. G. Smita. 


ANESTHESIA. 


The new method of producing anssthe- 
sia by hypnotism was tried on the 26th 
December, 1859, in the Mauritian Hospi- 
tal at Turin, by Dr. Pertussio, with per- 
fect success, upon a@ young woman aged 
eighteen. The brilliant object held before 
her eyes was a gold seal-ring. After the 
lapse of twelve minutes the patient said 
that she felt sleepy; she was then bid to 
shut her eyes, which she immediately did. 
After some preliminary trials, her state of 
perfect insensibility being at lengtheascer- 
tained, the operation of extirpating a tumour 
which: she had was proceeded with, the pa- 
tient remaining passive, and not betraying 
the slightest symptom of pain. Neverthe- 
less, she continued to reply to the questions 
put to her, and even commenced a conversa- 
tion herself on matters quite foreign to the 
operation. She was awakened by blowing 
on her face after the wound was dressed. 
—Galiynani. 


Mr. Reuben held the cobra a third 


| from the ground. This is a mistake. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


OLIVE versus LARD OIL. 


At a late meeting of the Farmers’ Club, 
connected with the American Institute, Pro- 
fessor Mapes asserted that what ‘we receive 
as pure olive oil in the market is nothing 
more nor less than the surplus lard sent by 
our pork merchants to France, where it is 
transformed into the genuine article of sweet 
oil, and returned to be used at the tables of 
those very persons who exported it in the 
solid state.”’ This is certainly refreshing 
information for the lovers of pure, sweet 
table oil among us, and is no doubt true. 
We venture to say that not one-tenth of the 
oil sold for that of the olive, in our country, 
is any thing else than lard oil. 

Any person can convert the common lard 
oil sold for burning in lamps into as 
sweet oi] as that which is generally sold for 
olive oil, by the following propess:—Take 
say about a quart of the common oil, and 
place it in a clean tin pan, and set it on a 
stove; bring it up to about the heat of 
scalding water, and then add about one 
quarter of an ounce of sal soda dissolved in 
half a teacupful of hot water. Stir this into 
the oil for about five minutes, then take off 
the vessel. The clear should be poured off 
into a clean bowl through cotton cloth, to 
strain it. The oil obtained by this treat- 
ment is sweet and pure, excellent for oiling 
fine machinery, and for making perfumed 
oil for the hair.— Scientific American. 


Farm md Garden. 
Foop or THE PLANT.—lIt was formerly 
supposed that the food of the plant came 
The 
greater part of the plant food comes from 
the air. Just how much comes from the 
soil, and how much from the air, and whe- 
ther the food is mainly carried into the 
plant through the leaves, or chiefly through 
the roots, dissolved in rain water, are points 
upon which scientific men differ. These 
are important questions, for upon them de- 
pend the theory and practice of manuring, 
the best kinds and forms, &c. <A few feet 


of soil, made up chiefly of clay and sand, 


will bear a majestic tree, containing many 
cords of wood, in which are scores of bush- 
els of charcoal. This wood and this char- 
coal could not have come from the few feet 
of clay and sand. A few pounds of grass 
seed on an acre of loam (sand and clay) 
will yield ton after ton of hay, without di- 
minishing the soul in bulk. In fact, the 
soil is increased somewhat. This hay can- 
not come from the soil. The truth is, the 
great bulk of trees, of hay, of corn, and of 
all other plants comes from the air. When 
a log or a heap of manure rots, or when 
wood and coal burn up, they are not annihi- 
lated; but their little particles go off into 
the air, one by one, and float about unseen. 
These separate particles are each so small 
that we can neither see them depart, nor 
see them after they are in the air. Nor 
can we see them as they are again gathered 
by the leaves, or by rain water, until a great 
number are united together in the plant. 
But it is nevertheless true that new plants 
are thus made up of the very materials of 
which other plants were previously com- 
posed. And so the process of decay and 
new growth goes on in one continual round. 
These general explanations will be found 
useful in discussing what kinds of manures 
to use, and how to heote them.—Agr. 
or Horns IN THE ARTS.—An 


enumeration of the arts to which the horns 
of cattle are applicable, furnishes a striking 


example of the economy of modern industry. 


The tanner who has purchased the hides 
separates the horns, and disposes of them to 
the makers of combs,: lanterns, &c. The 
horn consists of two parts, an outward horny 


case, and an inward, conical-shaped sub-. 


stance, somewhat intermediate between in- 
durated hair and bone. The firs® process 
consists in separating, by means of a blow 
against a block of wood, these two parts, and 
the horny exterior is cut into three portions 
by means of a frame saw. The lowest of 
these, next to the root of the horn, after 
undergoing several processes by which it is 
rendered flat, is made into combs. The 
middle of the horn, after being flattened b 
heat, and its transparency improved by oil, 
is split into thin layers, and forms a substi- 
tute for glass in certain instances. The tip 
of the born is used by the makers of knife 
handles, and of the tops of whips, and for 
other similar purposes. The interior or 
core of the horn is boiled in water; a large 
quantity of fat rises to the surface, which is 
put aside, being employed by the makers of 
yellow soap. The liquid itself is used as a 
kind of glue; and the bony substance which 
remains behind is ground down and applied 
as a manure. Besides these various pur- 
poses to which the different parts of horn 
are applied, the chippings which arise in 
comb-making are also valuable as manure. 
The shavings arising from the lantern-maker 
are much thinner in texture, and are manu- 
factured into toys. 


Cooxine Foop ror Swinr.—A Ken- 


tucky farmer has been making experiments 
in feeding several lots of hogs, changing 
them from raw to cooked, and from ground 
to unground food. The results of these 
several trials are communicated to the New 
York Tribune, from which we give the gene- 
ral estimate. One bushel of dry corn made 
five pounds and ten ounces of live pork. 
One bushel of boiled corn made fourteen 
pounds and seven ounces of pork. One 
bushel of ground corn, boiled, made in one 
instance sixteen pounds and seven ounces, 
in another nearly eighteen pounds of pork. 
Estimating corn at ninety cents a bushel, 
and pork at eight cents a pound, we have 
as a result of one bushel of dry corn forty- 
five cents worth of pork; of one bushel of 
boiled corn, $1.15 worth of pork;.and of 
one bushel of ground corn, boiled, $1.36 
worth of pork. 


Barns.—These should be so built that 
the hay, straw, &., can be easily thrown 
from the cart. A cellar under the whole 
need to cost but little, for the whole work 
may be done by the farm labourers at lei- 
sure times. A. barn forty feet by thirty is 
in good form for a young farmer who does 
not mean to spend all on his buildings. 
Such a barn should be placed in a side hill, 
where the water will not trouble him, and 
where he would have a warm stable and 
yard. All the south side may be open and 
used asa shed. And the cows may be tied 
below, where there is room enough for hay. 
But a good portion of every barn should 
consist of a bay, into which the hay is un- 
loaded from the floor way. The bay may 
sink down ten feet from the floor, and one 
man will drive from the field and unload. 
This saves the labour of one or two extra 
men to accompany him from the field. 
They are left to rake and pitch the hay out 
doors, while he throws it off in the barn. 
It is not to be levelled till all hands are at 
the barn, or till a leisure hour comes. The 


saving of an hour in the afternoon is quite 


important, as there is always a risk of the 
wedther, and as hay should be carted before 
there is much dew. A bay 30 feet by 20 
will hold nearly 30 tons in case the barn 
posts are 16 feet long, as they should be, 
and the bottom is 10 feet below the floor. 
For, 20 times 30 feet are 600 cubic feet, 
and it does not require 600 feet in a large 
bay to hold a ton. 500 feet of solid hay 
will make a ton, net weight. 26 feet in 


height rises to the beams, and as each foot 


in height contains 600 feet, the bay will 
hold 26 tons at this last reckoning. This 
gives much room for hay in a 40 foot barn 
when it is set right, and when the long floor 
way, as in many barns, does not take up 
so much room. Another extravagance in 
building, which young farmers cannot af- 
ford, is the practice of clapboarding the 
sides ‘‘to save the hay.” But instead of 
saving, it has often spoiled much, and has 
made it necessary to dry hay an hour or 
two more to keep it from rotting. Good 


enough for hay, unless go further and | 
ceil the walls you do the walls of a house. 
In this way you may save your hay; yet 
few young farmers can afford all this cost 
when it is by no means n “But 
the barn is too open and I want it warm for 
my cattle.” Then have your bays on the 
north and west sides, sad | close all tight. 
When you want to use the hay, cut it down 
so as to leave a good high pile on the cold 
side, while the cows are eating from the 
south side of the bay. You caa make the 
side as close as you — behind the cows, 
but let them have a little air.— Ploughman. 


WALKING Horses.—A SUGGESTION.— 
I would like to suggest an idea which, if 
you approve, you can prepare an article, or 
get some of your correspondents to discuss, 
as to the propriety of a premium being of- 
fered at our anoual fairs, for fast walking 
horses as well as trotters. I think horses 
trained to walk fast would be a greater ben- 
efit to farmers in general than fast: trotters, 
as almost all of their work has to be done 
with a walk. I once knew a man in Mas- 
sachusetts who, before the railroads were 
built, kept from two to four teams at work 
on the road, and never allowed them to trot 
at all, and made the distance in quicker 
time than his neighbours, who made their 
horses trot at every convenient place. He 
said that when a horse commenced to walk 
after a trot he walked much slower than his 
common gait if kept on a walk, and thereby 
lost more than he gained.—Coun. Gen. 


Column, 


SPELLING LESSON. 


Come, sissy, learn your A, B, C; : 
I with a dot, and E, F, G, | 
And round, round O, with R, S, T, 

S with a crook, and X, Y, Z. 


Then I will teach you “ b-a ba;” 
And you shall find a dear little k, 
E and R beside it to lay, 

‘‘ Baker” to spell, that is the way. 


G-o-d spells Him in the sky, 
Him we both love, sissy and I; 
Who kindly hears our infant cry, 
When to be good we want to try. 


G-o-o-d, good, 

This is the word for sissy and me, 
With truth and sweet humility, 
And every naughty thing to flee, 
Thus God’s little ones to be. 
Come, sissy, learn your A, B, C. 


For the Presbyterian. 
ONE ONLY WAY. 


“Tt makes no difference to what Church one 
belongs,” said a young man to his companion, 
“if he acts up to what his church teaches.” 
In other words, the spesker’s meaning might 
be expressed—If a man is sincere in his belief, 
and acts accoriingly, all will be right. Will 
all be right? Let us see. 

A stranger is standing upon the borders of 
an unknown country. Far in the heart of 


that country is the capital of the king. Wise 


and illustrious men are there. Riches and 
abundant delights are there. Thither the 
stranger wishes to go. Just before him are 
numerous paths. They seem to run in the 
same direction. While he pauses, a fellow 
traveller joins him. He, too, is going to the 
capital of the king. 

“Know you, my friend,” asks the latter 
of the other, “which of all these roads will 
bring us to the royal city ?” 

‘“‘ They are all alike good, for all that I see,’”’ 
replies the person interrogated. “ Any road 
we may take will bring us there.” 

‘‘But I have heard,” returns the questioner, 
“that there is one only way which leads 
thither. I have been told that all the other 
roads branch out into intricate places, that the 
travellers thereon wander far from the heart 
of the country, and never reach the palace of 
the king.” | 

‘‘Simple-hearted one, your words are but 
folly. See you not that all the paths are trod- 
den well? Where lies the danger in choosing 
either?” 

“But there must be a guide-book, surely. 
Shall we not seek its direction?” _ 

‘Seek it for yourself if you will. I need it 
not. I strike out here. Farewell.” 

The stranger disappears. He has chosen 
his road, but no guide-posts line it. It will 
conduct him into tangled hedges or to degp 
ravines, or close up against inaccessible moun- 
tains, but never will it lead to the city of the 
king. One only road leads to the royal capi- 
tal. The guide-book points out the way, and 
in it the other traveller walks. It may be 
rough to the feet; it may be overhung with 
clouds; it may seem to lie through dangerous 
places; but it is the sure road. At the right 
and at the left the finger of the guide-post 
points forward; these words written plainly 
beneath—To the capital of the king! More 
joyfully the traveller hastens his steps, and 
reads in his guide-book as he runs. He comes 
nearer and nearer. Afar off he catches sight 
of the walls and towers of the royal city. He 
comes even to its gates. He enters within. 
His joy is complete, for he treads the streets 


of the city, and finds a welcome to the kingly 


palace. | 

Dear friend, we are travellers through an 
unknown country. We stand upon its borders, 
and before us are opening various pathways. 
We seek the invisible city of the Heavenly 
King. Is there no guide-book to tell us the 
way? May we safely follow a path of our 
own choosing? Can our own reasoning direct 
us aright? Not so. There is one only path. 
There is a guide-book which points out this 
only way. If we walk in this path, if we rule 
our behaviour by the directions of this book, 
we shall travel securely. Dangers may en- 
compass us, or rough places affright us, but on 
the right and the left is written, “ This is the 
way, walk ye in it!” It leads the traveller 
upward and upward. Sometimes through 
parting clouds he discerns the walls of the 
royal city and the gates of the heavenly palace. 
With lighter foot and serener brow he travels 
the brightening pathway till he treads the 
pavement of the city, and enters, with white 
robes, into the palace of the King. Alas for 
them who turned from the guidance of the 
Book! No light fell on their journey’s close. 
No royal gates opened for their reception. 

It does make a difference, dear friend, whe- 
ther we believe aright. We desire—we all 
desire to reach hereafter the blessedness of 
heaven. But we may not hope to arrive there 
except by following the appointed way. God, 
who created us, and whose great love caused 
him to redeem us, when, as rebellious sinners, 
we had wandered from him, had a right to pre- 
scribe the mode of our return. He has done go, 
and in the words of Jesus, his son, we find the 
declaration, “‘I am the way, and the truth, and 
the life. No man cometh tothe Father but by 
me.” It will not do then to trust to our own 
good works, our morality, or the reasonings of 
our own minds, if they be not guided by the 
Bible teachings. It is written, ‘‘ He that be- 
lieveth on the Son of God hath everlasting 
life.” With equal plainness is it written, 
“‘He that believeth not the Son shall not see 
life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 
The soul must receive Jesus the Saviour as he 
is declared to be, the Sun of God, must give up 
all expectation or desire of saving itself, must 
look alone to him. Thus, believing in Christ, 
repenting of sin, walking in the path of obe- 
dience which the Bible points out; the child 
of earth, once an unforgiven sinner, shall walk 
at length clothed with the garments of salva- 
tion in the city of the Lamb. 

Dear reader, if this be not the way in which 
you are travelling, you are travelling astray. 
If your belief be not according to the word of 
God, if the church where you worship teach 
not according to that written word, be sure 
that you are wrong. There are lesser pointe 
on which various bodies of believers may dif- 
fer. A great caravan in crossing the desert 
may be composed of separate parties, whose 
dress or manners may be quite different, but 
they follow one guide to their place of destina- 


| barn boards make the walls quite tight! tion. So different bodies of Christians may 
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worship in one form or another, may baptise W 


in one mode or another, and yet they may all 
hold to the one foundation of faith in Christ, 


repentance toward God, and a walk of new. 


obedience. But these truths all must accept. 

Therefore, dear friend, take care how you 
believe. The word of God has revealed one 
ouly way to heaven. Take to that word your 
opinions, your belief. The opinions and reli- 
gions of man’s devising shall fade and vanish 
away, but “the word of the Lord endareth 
for ever; and this is the word which, by the 
gospel, is preached unto yous” S. S. E. 


HE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLI- 
CATION—No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia—established by the General Assembly in 18338— 
eo @ great variety of Works of Standard Re- 
igious Literature, Doctrinal and Practical. 
heir Catalogue contains 583 Books, including 
235 suitable for the young, to which they are con- 
stantly making additions. 
Also and — and a 
variety of one and two page Tracts in ages. 
Psalms and Hymns, Music Books, 
Catechisms, Question Books, 
Church Blanks, 
Sheet Hymns with and without Music, 
Sabbath-school Requisites, and 
German Books and Tracts. 

A number of their illustrated books are bound 
in costly while many of the 
ractical Works are issued in r covers, puttin 
within the resch ofall. 


The latest issues are 
Series For Yours. 

Annie Leslie; or, the Little Orphan. 18mo. pp. 
107. Price 15 and 20 cents. 

Benoni; or, the Triumph of Christianity over 
Judaism. By Rev. Dr. th. 18mo. pp. 127 
Price 20 and 25 cents. 

18mo Tracts. 

Calvinism Vindicated. Pp. 36. Price 4 cents. 

The Lord’s Day and the Labourer’s Right to its 
Rest. Pp. 44. Price 4 cents. 

Sunday Laws; or, Shall the Sabbath be Protect- 
ed? From the Biblical Repertory. Pp.67. Price 
4 cents. 


Tracts. 
No. 231. The Thief on the Cross; or, the Way 


of Salvation by Grace. Pp. 20. 
No. 232. The Power and Claims of a Calvinistic 


Literature. By the Rev. T. V. Moore, D.Q. Pp. 
40. 


Biank Books For CauRCcHES. 
Rook of Minutes for Sessions, 2, 3, and 4 quires. 
Price $2.50, $3, and $3.50. 
Church Register. 144 pages. Price $2.50. 


THE SABBATH-SCHOOL VISITOR, 


an Illustrated Child’s Paper, is published on the 
= and 15th of every month, on the following 
rms: 
Postage not Paid. 
For a single copy, 25 cents. For six copies to 
one address, $1. Twenty copies to one address, $3. 
Forty copies to one address, $5. 
And any additional number of copies at the 


same rate. 

Postage Paid in Advance. 

For 10 copies, $2 For 40 copies, $7 For 70 copies, $12 
15 8 66 46 6s 8 “ 76 “ 13 
20 46 4 “ 9 “ 82 “ 14 
6“ 26 “ 5 “ 60 “ 10 «“ 88 “ 15 


Payment invariably in advance. 

It is sent free of expense for trdnsportation to 
the following places:—Carter & Brothers, 530 
Broadway, New York. Guiteau & Sullivan, Balti- 
more, Maryland. Rev. B. Wayne, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. Board 45 8t. Clair street, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. J. D. e, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. LD. L. Warren, Louisville, Kehtucky. 
Keith & Woods, 8t. Louis, Missouri. 2. Crangle & 
Co., Wheeling, Virginia. W. J. Holmes, Chicago, 
Illinois. Moore & Nims, Troy, New York. Rev. 

Ts Fu talogues mai whenever ues 
ed. Address to 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
feb 4—3t 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
Frankford, Pennsylvania.—Six miles from 
Market street, Philadelphia. 

The Course of Instruction in this School is com- 
agnor and thorough. The location is one of, 

he most desirable and healthy in the country. 

Pupils are received at any time, and charged 
from time of entering the Institution. 

Parents and Guardians who intend to place their 
daughters or wards at this Institution will do well 
to make immediate application to 

Mrs. E. L. THOMPSON, 
Principal and Superintendent. 


HAMBERSBURG FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
An Institution pleasantly located, with ad- 
vantages which have gained for it a large measure 
of popular favour. Boarding, $60 per Session of 
five months. For English and Ornamental Branch- 
es, see Circular. 
The next Session will open on the 7th of Febru- 


ary. 
References.—Hon. George Chambers, Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Professors at Princeton, both 
of the me and Theological Seminary; Samuel 
B. Jones, D.D., Bridgeton, New —— ys Hon. Peter 
D. Vroom, Trenton, New Jersey; James Lesley, 
Esq., Union Bank, 
Rev. HENRY REEVES, A.M., Principal. 
jan 22—tf 


STABLISHED IN 1780—BAKER’S PRE- 
MIUM CHOCOLATE.—W. Baxer & Co.’s 
American, French, Homeopathic, and Vanilla 
Premium Chocolate, Prepared Cocoa, Broma, Co- 
coa Paste, Cocoa Sticks, Soluble Homeopathic and 
Dietetic Cocoa, Cocoa Shells and Cracked Cocoa, 
Celebrated as nutritive, salutary, and delicious bever- 
ages, for more than three-fourths of a century, are 
manufactured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and 
warranted superior to any other Cocoa Prepara- 
tions made in the United States. As nourishment 
for children, invalids, and persons in health, and 
as substitutes for Tea and Coffee in Nervous and 
Dyspeptic cases, they are invaluable, and are re- 
commended by the most eminent physicians. 
For sale by their Agents, D. C. Murray, New 
York; William 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. 


Brundige, Baltimore; Kennett, Dudley & Co., 


Grocers generally. 
WALTER BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, Massachusetts. 


Cincinnati; and by 


jan 21—6mo 


OR RENT—THE PARKESBURG ACADE- 
MY.—The Trustees offer the building and 
rounds of the Parkesburg Aneto? for rent. 
It is situated on the Pennsylvania railroad, forty- 
four miles west from Philadelphia, possessing the 
advantages of railroad and telegraph communica- 
tion with all parts of the country. The ee 
is new, built expressly for a boys’ Boarding School, 
arranged to accommodate about fifty boarders, 
located on an eminence that commands a view of 
the Great Valley in Chester county for several 
miles in different directions. For full particulars 
inquire of the Trustees. By order of the Board, | 
feb 11—3t* A. W. TURNER, Secretary. 


N ELDERLY CHRISTIAN LADY wishes 

a Situation in an establishment of a Single 

Gentleman, to take entire direction and oversight 

of the same, or some other like situation suited to 

her years, experience, and character. Satisfac- 

tory references given and required. Apply to No. 
322 South Seventeenth street, Philadelphia. 

feb 11—3t] 


APER.—E. C. & P. H. Warren, Manufacture 

_ to order Plate, Lithograph, Map, Book, and 

News Papers of any size or thickness required, 

and at prices from 10 to 20 cents per pound, ac- 
cording to quality. 

All orders addressed to us, Philadelphia Post 

Office, will receive prompt attention. jan 7—tf 


ANTED—A Chorister and Organist in a 
Presbyterian Church in a remote section 
ef Philadelphia. Address, with name, terms, and 
reference, . BOX No. 2173, 
feb 18—3t '. Philadelphia Post Office. 
2 


ANTED.—A Clerical Gentleman of litera 
qualifications, and who can write wit 
celerity and in several styles, would like to find 
employment as a contributor to Daily and gee & 
papers, to be paid for by the piece or month. Ad- 
dress “PRINTER,” at the office of the Presbyte- 
rian, No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
feb 11—4t¥ 


HEERWOOD SCHOOL.—The Second Term of 
this Family Boarding School at Cheerwood 
near Columbiana, in Shelby county, Alabama, 
will commence on the first Monday in March, and 
close about the middle of July. 
The Course of Studies is regulated with refer- 
ence to preparing students for College. Boys 
from ten to fourteen years of age are preferred; 
and those over sixteen will only be received on 
particular conditions. 
The number of Students is limited to twenty. 
For particulars address _ 
ROBERT 8. LEWIS, 
feb 11—8t 


Columbiana, Alabama. 
RESCO PAINTING FOR CHURCH ES.— 
D’Orsay’s Patent Silesian, or Water-proof 
Fresco, was invented for the interior decoration of 
Churches and Public Buildings, so as to prevent 
leaks from the roof and sides of the building dis- 
colouring the — Ornaments, Cornices, &c. 
execu with this Paint will remain fresh for 
forty or fifty years, with very little extra expense. 
The plaster is painted while wet, if new, or wet if 
it is old; consequently the work is almost imper- 
ishable. All work done by us is warranted for five 
years. We have decorated over 200 churches in 
different sections of the country, and can show 
satisfactory references. 

Special attention given to reba plans for 
new churches, or for remodelling old ones, with 
all the recent may be 
obtained, givin ticulars, by ressin 

Pe J. STANLY D'ORSAY, 
No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


dec 10—tf 


OOKING-GLASSES.—James 8. Earnie & Son, 
Manufacturers of Looking-Glasses, for Man- 
tles, Piers, and Side Walls, of every size, style and 
shape. 

Pier Tables, Cornices, Brackets, Consols, of new 
and elegant designs; and 

Picture Frames, with frames for Portraits, Minia- 
tures, and Photographs, in every variety of style 
and price. Importers of Engravings, every new 
publication being received the moment of issue, and 
Oil Paintings from the studios of the best and most 
celebrated American and European Artists. 

A large Gallery of Paintings open at all times, 
free. Wholesale and Retail dealers in gga. Te 
and Walnut framed Looking-Glasses, to whi 
they invite the attention of country customers. 

JAMES S. EARLE & SON, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Opposite the Girard House. 


oct 30—tf 


ISE COUNSELS TO THE AFFLICTED.— 
Man, Morau anp Parsicat; or, the Influ- 
ence of Health and Disease on Religious Expe- 
rience. By the Rev. Joseph H. Nomen 12mo. 
$1 it edges, $1.25. 
e subject o 8 work is of vast im 
and little understood, even by many drs. sper 
isters.’ The author has made the subject a study 
for many years, with the advan of a medieal 
education added to his extensive ecological and 
literary acquirements, and a large experience as a 
physician of souls. The book is designed for min- 
isters, theological students, and private Christians, 
nciples, and experiences, 
and is filled with wise counsels to the afflicted 
and to their spiritual advisers. It is, we believe, 
the only distinct work in the English language 
devoted to this branch of Christian casuistry ;, and 
it is such a@ work as could be written only by one 
who the peculiar facilities of the excel- 
lent author. We have good books on religious ex- 
perience, but they deal chiefly with the spiritual 
side, giving only occasional hints of physical 
causes, which frequently underlie the most dis- 
tressing, insoluble cases, 

Having read the book very carefully, we con- 
fidently commend it to all ministers and students 
of theology as an invaluable addition to the trea- 
tises on pastoral duties, and to all intelligent 
Christians, not forgetting our brethren of the med- 
ical profession, whose services to the sick might 
often be helped by a proper understanding of the 
spiritual maladies of their patients.— Chris. Intel. 

*,* A copy of the above will be sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of the price. 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
feb 18—3t 


INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON- 
ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 

the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 
Coats in great variety, cut in all the latest styles; 
Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 
choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 


_ Vests of every variety of material, cut, made, and 


trimmed in the most elegant styles, at 

ROBERT H. ADAMS’S New Store, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
_ feb 18—ly Philadelphia. 


A STUDENT OF THE PRINCETON THEO. 
AX. logical Seminary desires to occupy his en- 
suing summer vacation of four months (from May 
to September) in Teaching. Address, stating re- 
quirements, &c., “B. D. F.,” Theological Semina- 
ry, Princeton, New Jersey. feb 18—2t* 


A VALUABLE WORK.—We have just Pub- 
lished an entirely New Work, called The 
American Christian Record, to which we respect- 
fully invite attention. It is an authentic and com- 
plete book of reference on all current religious 
topics, and all religious events of the year; will 
contain 

A Classified and Statistical Record of Religious 
— Moral Associations in the Ynited States and 
urope. 

The History, Confession of Faith, and Present 
Statistics of Each of the Religious Denominations 
of the United States and Europe. 

Statistics of Moral, Benevolent, and Educational 
Institutions in the United States. . 

A Classified List and the Post Office Address of 
of all Denominations in the United 


List of Leading Contributors and Testatots to 
Religious and Benevolent Enterprises. 
Record of Deaths in the Ministry for the Year. 
’ Notable Helps for Understanding the Scrip- 
ures. 
Religions of Asia and Africa. 
Religious and Moral Teachers of Mankind. 
Sacred Books of all Nations. 
Missionary Societies. 
Bible Societies of the United States and Europe. 
‘i Religious Periodicals of the United States and 
urope. 
“ Eminent Christians who have Died During the 


ear. 
Beliefs of all Nations. 
List of Generous Contributors to Christian En- 


-| terprises During the Year, &c., &c. 


he above is given more to convey an idea of 
the general character of the work than as an index 
to its voluminous contents, which will embrace 
every thing of interest to intelligent religious 
minds. 

We believe g general record like this, to which 
every one might turn for authentic information on 
all topics of current religious interest, has long 
been wanted, and would be found of great-conve- 
nience not only to clergymen and other church 
officers, but to all interested in the moral and reli- 

a It has been the aim 
of the Publishers to supply this want, and in The 
American Christian ord to present a work 
which would enable all Christians familiarly to 
understand one another’s faith, efforts, and strength, 


gious movements of the 


in which each should be able to read the past and } 


present story of his particular denomination, and 
compare it with that of others; and in which all 
might perceive at a glance, first, the efforts of in- 


dividual institutions, and then the result of their. 


united operations throughout the entire world. 

In conclusion, we venture to say that so vast an 
amount of varied information on religious subjects 
has never before been brought within the compass 
of a single volume. 

Large 12mo., in clear Brevier type, on 
per, and neatly bound in muslin. Price $1.25. 

*,* Copies mailed, pre-paid, on receipt of $1.25. 

J# Agents wanted in all parts of the country. 
° W. R. C. CLARK & MEEKER, Publishers, 

No. 49 Walker street, New York, and 
No. 221 Washington street, Boston. 
jan 28—13t 


EMORIAL OF MARY ENGEL.—By her 
Father, the Rev. Dr. Potts; with the Ser- 
mon at her Funeral by the late Rev. J. W. Alex- 
ander, D.D. 18mo. Gilt edges. 25 cents. - 
Lillie on Thessalonians. 8vo. $2. 
The Divine Human in the Scriptures. By Pro- 
fessor Taylor Lewis of Union College. 12mo. $1. 


The Divine Aspects of Human Society. A Series 
of Peet by Professor Huntington of Harvard 


A Commentary on Second Corinthians. By the 
Rev. Dr. Hodge. Royal12mo. $1. 

The Captive Orphan; Esther, the Queen of Per- 
sia. By the Rev. Dr. Tyng. 12mo. $1. 

The Annals of the American Baptist Pulpit. By 
the Rev. W. B. Sprague, D.D. $3. 

-Cosmo’s Visit to his Grandparen 40 cents. 

The Hart and the Water-Brooks. By the Rev. 
Dr. Macduff. 60 cents. 

Ryle on Luke. 2 vols. $2. 

The Missing Link; or, The Bible among the 
London Poor. 75 cents. 

Haste to the Rescue; or, Work while it is Day. 


75 cents. 
Memoir of Mary Winslow. By herSon. $1. 
hings of-God. By Dr. Winslow. 


The Precious 
75 cents. 
IN PRESS. 


Marion’s Sundays; or, Stories in the Command- 


ments. 
Baxter’s Reformed Pastor. Complete edition. 
8vo. 
. = Perthes, the Christian Wife. By Mrs. 
uthill. . 
History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 
McCosh on the Intuitions of the Mind. 
The Power of Jesus Christ to Save unto the Ut- 
termost. 
Rockwell’s Scenes and Impressions Abroad. 
Outlines of Theology. By the Rev. A. A. Hodge. 


8vo. 
Dr. Butler’s Lectures on the Apocalypse. 
Published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 530 Broadway New York; and 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
feb 18—3t 


ET THE BEST.—Persons wishing the most 
tasteful and elegant Mantels of every varie- 
ty of Marble, or Monuments of every description, 
at the lowest prices, will please address 
JOHN BAIRD, 
: Steam Marble Works, 
‘Ridge Avenue and Spring Garden street, Phila- 
dec 17—tf¥ delphia. 


HE PACIFIC EXPOSITOR.—It is believed 
there is no portion of our whole continent 
where a work of this kind is so much needed as 
in California. In proportion to the number of 
inhabitants, there is here more mind and more 
capability of reading, and more need of reading 
- 8g right kind, than in any other part of the 


y The Pacific itor is to be devoted to the 
exposition of God’s word, and the preaching of the 

ospel according to the standards of our Church. 

e wish to do by the press, for our fellow citizens, 
just what we do for Ualvary congregation to 
Sabbath; that is, to expound, explain, and preac 
to them the word of the Living God. It is 
well known that a large number of the half mil- 
lion of souls that are on this coast do not at- 
tend any church or meeting-house; many thou- 
sands of them never hear a sermon preached 
from year to year. We would furnish them with 
such reading as would remind them of their early 
training—the home of their youth—and cause 
them to seek and serve the God of their fathers 
with a perfect heart and a willing mind. We ho 
to embody in our pages sterling truths; truths 
calcula to enlighten the mind, elevate the 
heart, and purify the affections; truths. drawn 
chiefly from the word of God, and presented in a 
plain, clear, and forcible style, that they may be 
suitable for all classes, and be read by all the 
members of a family. We hope to make the Er- 
positor a missionary that may preach Jesus even 
where the colporteur and the evangelist do not go. 

The editor and publisher desire only such aid 
from their fellow citizens as will meet the ex- 
penses of publication. Not one dollar of the 
subscriptions will be appropriated to the editor’s 
private use. All that is subscribed beyond the 
actual cost, will be spent in extending the circula- 
tion of the work among our miners, cattle-drivers, 
armers, sailors, and travellers. The Ezpositor 
is issued every month, at three dollars per an- 
num, in advance. It makes an octavo volume 
of over 600 pases. It is neatly — and on 
good paper. ~ The postage, prepaid, to any part of 

orth America is only one cent per copy. Gold 
dollars, or three dollar pieces, or drafts on San 
Francisco Express Companies can be sent at our 
risk by mail. : 

To my friends and the Christians of ye the 
blessed old States,” let me say that, though Cali- 
fornia is making them rich, we are poor, and in 
building up Christian institutions, we need not 
only your prayers and sympathy, but we need 
your contributions. As a missionary agency, it is 
difficult to see how any one can do as much by 
three dollars in any other way, as by subscrib- 
ing for this work. By means of the post office 

ou can send it to preach to thousands that have 
ec taught to read, but do not attend church, 
and, indeed, have none to go to. 

Ministers, ruling elders, church officers, 
and others, who are friendly to this work, are in- 
vited to actas agents in procuring subscriptions. 
A liberal commission will be allowed. 

Life is short. The night cometh soon when no 


man can work. Let us work while the day lasts. 
Will you help? W.A. A 
jan 28—it San Francisco, California. 


HOLD.—P. P. and 
ort ing Summer and Winter Air-tight 
Cooking Stove.—ForWood or Coal. Improved in 
1859 with new and extra large Flues. The fol- 
lowing is a brief summary of the peculiarities of 
Du It has been in in 
st. RABILITY.— It use, in many 
instances, from fifteen to sl 
2d. Capacity ror Work. i culinary opera- 
tions be carried on at the same time. In evi- 
dence of what it will accomplish, we allude to the 
fact that on each of several occasions a barrel of 
Jlour haa been baked into bread with « single fre. 
3d. Economy 1x Fue..—So perfect is its construc- 
tion, that its cost may be saved in fuel in from two 


to three 8. 
4th. Jt does your work expeditiously and well, and 
leasure to any tem. 


may be regulated at Ly 
kitchen, without interfer. 


perature ired in 
ence with the cooking. 
The Stewart Stove has the most perfect ventilated 
Oven of any stove now manufactured. 
Stewart Stove supplies hot water for bathing 
pu more economicolly than any range. 
by all Agents on 


Stewart Stove is furnished 
a trial of three months. 

The Stewart Stove is sold in all the princi 
cities and Towns in the Union. Small descriptive 
sent free mail, on application to the 

anufacturers, FULLER, WARREN & CO., 


: Troy, New York, 

Proprietors of the Clinton Stove Works, and Man- 
facturers of grag Parlour, and Office Stoves, 
Hollow Ware, &c., in every variety. oct 8—tf 


RIVATE BOARDING.—Gentlemen and their 
Families, or Single Gentlemen, can be ac- 
commodated with Boarp, with pleasant and hand- 
some Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, at the 
North-west corner of Eighth and Spruce streeta, 
Philadelphia. The location, being opposite to the 
Hospital Square, is central and pleasant. Traa- 
sient persons visiting the city, can be accommo- 
dated by the day or week. Terms moderate. 
aug 20—tf M. R. SNODGRASS. 


ELECT BOARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES,—Hililsboreugh, North 

Carolina —The Misses Nasa and .Miss 
will re-open their School on the 15th of January 
1860. Situated in a high, healthy country, and 
directly upon the line of the North Carolina Cen- 
tral Railroad, thus a it easy of access from 
all quarters, Hillsborough is a most favourable lo- 
cation for a Literary Institution. No pains are 
spared by those who have charge of the School to 
give the pupils entrusted to their care a thoro 
and finished education, cultivating 
— the moral, and the intellectual. 

irculars, giving full particulars, will be for- 


warded on application. . dec B—13t 
EACIIER.—Wanted, a thoroughly ac- 
complished in the higher English Branches 


and Music, to take charge of the Female Depart- 
ment in Union Academy on the first Monday in 
March next. A liberal salary will be given. A 
more healthy and desirable location cannot be 
found in the State. For further information ad- 
dress A. J. ALSWORTH, President Board of Trus- 
tees of Union Academy, Canton, Mississippi, or 


the undersigned, 
feb 4—4t L. HAWKINS, Principal. 


ticle ot E COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
fi 


ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
or lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly veliged| by 
Joan K. 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 

Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No.’ 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


M* & CO., ENGRAVERS, PLATE- 


PRINTERS, AND STATIONERS, No. 907 
hestnut street, Philadel phia.— Business, Visiting, 
and Wedding Cards engraved and printed in the 


first style. 
of Mason & Co.’s 
8 on the pre- 


par Every 
and Printing is done by themselves 


mises. Orders from a distance 7 executed. 
EDWARD MASON, 
nov 26—6m 8S. H. FULTON. sn 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—EZatablished- 
tn 1826.—The Subscribers have constantly 
for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 
boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-house, and 
other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 
durable manner. For ful! particulars as to many 
recent improvements, warrantee, diameter of Bells, 
space occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 
c.,send fora Circular. Bells for the South deliv- 
| ered in New York. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 
july 23—1ly* West Troy, New York. 


IFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 

—Tue Penn Mortvat Lire Insurance Com- 

PANY, North-east corner of Third and Dock streets, 
Philadelphia. Assets, $902,225.26. 

Insures lives for the whole term of life, grants 
annuities and endowments, purchases life inter- 
ests in real estate, and makes all contracts depend- 
ing on the contingencies of life. 

hey act as E tors, Administrat 
Trustees, and Guardians. 
TRUSTEES. 

Daniel L. Miller, William Martin, 

Benjamin Coates, James B. McFarland, - 

Richard 8. Newbold, | Joseph H. Trotter, 

William P. Hacker, James Euston, ; 

William H. Kern, Theophilus Paulding, | 

Samuel C. Huey, Edmund A. Souder, 

Charles Hallowell, Daniel L. Hutchinson, 


o v 


C. Townsend, John W. Hornor, 
Rodolphus Kent, Elias 8. Archer, 
P. V. Dufion, Samuel J. Christian, 


William Robertson, 

Warner M. Razin, 
Samuel 8. Stokes, P. 8. Michler, 

DANIAL L. MILLER, Presiden 

! SAMUEL E. STOKES, Vice-President, 

JOHN W. HORNOR, Secretary. sep 3—ly 


PALDING’S PREPARED GLUE.—“A Stitch 


Joseph M. Thomas, 

John G. Brenner, 

Easton. 
t. 


.in Time Saves Dispatch! 
Save the Pieces!—As accidenjs will happen, even 
in well-regulated families, it is very desirable to 


have some cheap and convenient way for repair- 
ing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 3 

ing’s Prepared Glue meets all such emer- 
gencies, and no household can afford to be with- 
out it. It is always ready and up to the sticking 
point. There is no longer a necessity for oe 
chairs, splintered veneers, headless dolls, and 
broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with 
ladies of refinement and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, bei 
ae held in solution, and possessin 
the valuable qualities of the best cabinet-makers’ 
glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more ‘adhesive. “Useful 
in every house. : 

N. B.—A Brush accompanies each Bottle. Price 
25 cents. 

Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar street, New York. 

Address, HENRY C. SPALDING & CO. 

‘ Box No. 3600, New York. 
jes Put up for Dealers in Cases containing 
raphic Show-card accompanying each package. 
Bottle of Spalding’s rowel Gta will 
= ten times its cost annually to every house- 
old. 

Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggi 
Hardware, and Furniture Dealers, Grocers, an 
Fancy Stores. 

Country Merchants should make a note or 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, when making 
up their list. Jt will stand any Climate. 
From the Christian Advocate and Journal, New 

York, A t 4, 1859. 

Tae Hovsexeerer’s Frienp.—Spapine’s Pre- 
PARED Gtiue.—Small conveniences for general 
family use are often of more value than what are 
called “great inventions.” It is estimated that in 
the United States there are at least five millions or 
households, in all of which the annoyance of 
squeaking, ricketty chairs, sofas, tables, &c., is 
constantly experienced, and so long as furniture 
is in this condition there is always danger of a 
“smashsip.” The experience of the city house- 
keeper with May-day before her eyes, will readily 
suggest the value and convenience of a really 
trustworthy prepared glue, that can be instantly 
brought into requisition where repairs to furniture 
and other household wares are needful. The want 
of such an article is as constant and universal as 
the family, and hitherto it has been a want unsup- 
This, however, can be truly said no 

palding’s Prepared Glue seems to be all that has 
been desired in this direction. It is kept soluble 
by chemicals, retains its strength and tenacity, 
is convenient and always “up to the stickin 
point,” is put up in a bottle with a brush, and sol 
at twenty-five cents. No housekeeper in city or 
country can well afford to be without a bottle of 
Spalding’s Prepared Glue. It is just the thing for 
the library and schools, where books are constant~- 
stantly in need of repair. dec 31—ly 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila- 
— and No. 530 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS, 

‘Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

. To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All subscribers who do not give expresé 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish. 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. ; 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents, 
For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise. 
ments to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 

With an additional copy to the person 

who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for ore 

: - $45.00 


ear, . 
With an additional copy to the agent. ; 
{7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro. 


cured, if possible. Address, 
WILLIAM S. MA & CO. 
No 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphie, 


, NT | ee | HE GREAT BENEFACTOR OF THE HOUSE- 4 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. q 
3 
4 Lecronss ox tas Excuisu Laxavacs. By George 
New York, 1860, Charles Scribner. 
697. 
¥ title uate Lectures, of a higher class | 
? 
/ 
a tread the book and relish it, and one of its effects 
5 will, no doubt, be to increase the taste fur linguistic . 
- — 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
hy 
4 
/ ~ } 


